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A Closing Word, 


Tus number completes the 30th volume 
of the American Pureno.ocican Journat. 
The beginning of the year 1860 will open 
anew volume. It remains with our present 
readers and friends of the cause to decide 
with what efficiency future support shall be 
rendered. Since the commencement of the 
Journal, a new generation has arisen to oc- 
cupy the country. Phrenology, when first 
introduced to the people of the United 
States, excited wonder in some, skepticism 
in others, and in yet others cordial sympa- 
thy and ardent support. Many of the first, 
fast friends—live-long friends—sleep with 
their fathers; but their children, taught 
by precept and example, and co-ordinate 
reading, have come to regard Phrenology 
in its application to the training, education, 
and management of children as a prime ne- 
cessity. Through its light they study the 
character of customers, of associates, and 
of servants. Those who deserve confidence, 





encouragement, and respect, they readily 
appreciate. Those who are treacherous, 
untruthful, malicious, and untrustworthy, 
are appreciated with equal readiness; and 
they are thus able on the.one hand to avoid 
the effects of their evil dispositions, and on 
the other, to apply such means as shall be 
effective for good, for the reformation and 
improvement of such persons. This great 
and growing class of readers is endeavoring 
especially to train their children by the light 
of Phrenology, and they would no more 
think of consigning a boy to a profession or 
trade, according to fancy, fashion, or mere 
mercenary considerations, without consult- 
ing the teachings of Phrenology, in respect 
to his capacity, and the adaptation of the 
persons to the trade, or the trades to the 
persons, than they would think of coercing 
water to run up-hill contrary to its nature. 

When these children, who are the grand- 
sons of our first readers, shall be the active 
workers of the world, multiplied in numbers 
as they are from the orignal stock by about 
twelve to one, we anticipate that phrenolog- 
ical literature will be as popular and general 
as we know it to be desirable and useful ; 
and by this measure it would equal, if not 
surpass, any class of secular reading matter. 
We do not wish to make any claims for 
Phrenology which the general reader will 
not be willing to accept, and we employ the 
word “secular,” therefore, as contradistin- 
guished from that which the world recog- 
nizes as purely religious. 

Phrenology expounds the nature of man, 
his capabilities, moral, social, artistic, me- 
chanical, intellectual, and scientific, as well as 





his capacities for energy, executiveness, in- 
Why, 
then, does it not, in some just sense, lie at 
the basis of all culture, improvement, and 
knowledge ? Certainly no theology is 
worth the ink that it costs to explain it, 
which does not meet the wants of the soul, 
by such an adaptation to man as shall take 
hold of all his sympathies, wants, propen- 
sities, aspirations, and moral powers. And 
that his wants may be met, how important is 
it for those who teach moral truth, to under- 
stand the nature of the being whom they 
teach! Such clergymen as are led to their 
profession by high and holy purposes, and 
having, consequently, a much better mental 
organization than falls to the lot of the 
great mass of mankind, are not able, through 
their own experiences of life, to enter into 
intimate sympathy with the less fortunate 
of their race, who have the most need of 
moral teaching, culture, elevation, and 
guidance. He who has not been tempted 
to steal, or lie, or break the other eight 
commandments, can have, by consulting his 
own consciousness, but an imperfect idea 
of the feelings, and weaknesses, and wants 
of such as break every part of the decalogue, 
almost as naturally as they breathe. Phre- 
nology, however, opens up to the world a 
means of judging as to the real and relative 
dispositions of all classes and conditions of 
men; and we venture the assertion most 
confidently, that Phrenology has done more 
within the last fifty years to instruct the 
world, teach the true nature of mind, and the 
philosophy of its action, than all previous 
study of that great subject put together. 


dependence, and force of character. 
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Before Phrenology was known, there was 
no means of determining, with any degree 
of certainty, what any stranger might be 
who should be presented. The child in its 
mother’s arms was looked upon as a kind 
of angelic blank, and fond affection prophe- 
sied all that was hoped for in respect to 
such a human bud of promise. But real 
history and development often dashed all 
these fond hopes, and sent confiding parents 
to the grave with sorrow and gray hairs. 
Now Phrenology anticipates history, as it 
views the infant asleep on its mother’s bo- 
som. It sees the embryo selfishness, the 
passions, and the stubborn elements, and 
observes the weak points, and suggests the 
treatment necessary to subdue and rightly 
direct the unruly feelings, and to foster 
and cherish the weak points, and how to 
make the house of Saul, in the soul, weaker, 
and the house of David stronger. That al! 
persons are qualified to make these nice 
distinctions and discriminations on the in- 
fantile condition, we do not claim ; but that 
any person reading this Journal carefully 
for three years, shall be able to block out 
the character, and to understand the general 
drift of that which is to be the history of 
the infant, we do claim; and this capacity 
for fore-reading human doing and destiny 
thus brought to light by Phrenology, and 
that co-ordinate light thrown on the true 
method of teaching and training the young 
mind, may be said to be the great glory of 
the science. This lies at the foundation of 
morals, of refinement, of high civilization, 
and of religion, and on this basis can a 
higher and holier system of ethics, charac- 
ter, and civilization be reared than on any 
other. 

Hitherto, religion has only served to make 
the best of individuals and nations barely 
tolerable. Children reared by parents, 
teachers, magistrates, and clergymen to ac- 
tive manhood, without any just knowledge 
and true philosophy of human character and 
action, have found their work marred in 
nine cases out of ten, and the tenth case but 
a meagre representation of what nature 
meant in the organization of the individual ; 
and the result of legislation, education, and 
religion combined, though well meant, have 
resulted in merely patching up mankind, 
and in keeping it from becoming utterly 
brutalized. 

Some may be surprised when we tell 
them that the best legislators, preachers, 
and teachers of to-day, those most widely 
sought after, most thorough in purpose, 
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most successful in effort, are those whose 
teachings and administrations are based on 
phrenological science. We say based on 
Phrenology, consciously in some cases, and 
unconsciously in others. The very litera- 
ture of the day is permeated with the ideas 
that Phrenology has developed, and thou- 
sands are taught by it without being aware 
of the fact. Mind is understood in its va- 
rious faculties now as it furmerly was not. 
Persons are now understood as being mor- 
bid or insane in a single faculty, while they 
may be sound on others, and thus a just 
judgment is awarded. Once, to be insane, 
was to be possessed of the devil, and men 
were executed, or incarcerated beyond the 
hope of release, and were treated as beasts, 
or worse; and it is not an unimportant fact 
that every successful manager of insane 
persons in the United States, fur the last 
quarter of a century, has been not only a 
phrenologist in belief, but has treated his 
patients on phrenological principles. The 
treatment of criminals is better understood 
from the same cause, and we would avoid 
nine tenths of the crimes and of the insanity 
of the times by a wiser and more thorough 
culture of the race. And this culture, we 
apprehend, is to be an outflow of the more 
extended and intimate knowledge of the 
science we teach, 

Holding these views, our readers will 
readily perceive the basis of our zeal in this 
cause ; and we would that millions—yea, 
all the world—could see as we do, the im- 
portance of the great subject. Those who 
have tested and experienced these desirable 
results to any considerable degree in them- 
selves, in their families, and neighborhoods, 
will, we trust, see to it, not only that their 
own subscriptions are renewed, but that 
hundreds of others are secured in their part 
of the country. 

And let this great work of scattering 
light and bettering the race be carried on 
to perfection. We would so plant this 
science in the experience and love of the 
rising generation, that when we are gathered 
to our fathers, thousands of others shall 
stand ready to roll the ball onward, until it 
shall fill the whole earth. 

Will you not, reader, engage anew in the 
cause, and let your name, for the next year, 
be accompanied by as many as you can ob- 
tain among your neighbors, who have never 
yet been subscribers? You are constituted 
an agent in your own neighborhood, where 
you are known, and therefore need no cer- 
tificate of agency. Please read our pros- 
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pectus in this number, and you will see the 
terms for single subscribers, for clubs of 
five, ten, or twenty. 

In the forthcoming volume we intend to 
produce, not only the general variety of 
matter, but to make a special feature of 
bringing out through its columns an import- 
ant work, very little known to the public, 
by one of the great deceased masters of the 
science; a work worth as much as the sub. 
scription price of the Journat for one year. 
We trust this will induce an early filling up 
of our subscription books. Reader, have 
we your sympathy? May we count on 
your aid? Let the next sixty days bring 
us answer. 
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HELPS AND HINDRANCES—No. 4. 


Firmness is an organ, the office of which is to 
produce stability, perseverance, and permanency 
to the feelings and actions. Without it man va- 
cillates and gives back under trial and hardship, 
and he fails to realize the proper results of his 
plans and purposes. Intellect may reason and 
plan, desire may urge to action, ambition prompt 
to effort, and courage act in vain. If a man be 
deficient in firmness, he will be like the steamer 
with her machinery working vigorously, with 
nobody at the helm. It isa great hindrance to 


success, therefore, to have this organ weak; and 


hence it should be cultivated whenever it is defi- 
cient, especially in children. If a child inclines 
to give up, because the work is difficult or the 
journey long, special pains should be taken to 
brace up and encourage him in the exercise of 
firmness and stability. 

On the contrary, though large Firmness be ofcen 
a help, it is sometimes a hindrance. Those who 
are always inclined to have their own way, to be 
stubborn and contrary, apparently for the sake 
of carrying their point, are apt to be opposed by 
everybody. Whoever has anything to do with 
such persons is apt to plan beforehand, in such a 
way as to compel the stubborn one to yield his 
point. There seems to be a delight on the part 
of everybody to get such people into close quar- 
ters; hence they lay plans purposely to head them 
off and circumvent them. Besides, a stubborn 
character is not only unpleasant to get along with, 
but is often positively offensive in their tone of 
mind and in the character of their manifestations, 
and thereby are rendered so unpopular, that peo- 
ple seem to take a pleasure in disobliging them. 
Again, the stubborn man, when he has committed 
himself to any course of action, has so strong a 
disinclination to modify, change, or retreat from 
his position, that he forces it through, often to his 
inconvenience, loss, and perhaps disgrace. And 
there is no greater tyrant over a man than his 
own inordinate firmness. It even tends to silence 
the kindliest sympathies, and to shut in the most 
tender and generous emotions of the soul. We 
have seen some instances of perverted firmness 
almost as pitiable and ridiculous as the story of 
two brothers, who owned contiguous farms, parts 
of the old homestead, having quarreled about line 
fences and other trival matters for twenty years; 
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one being sick, and on his death-bed, invited the 
other to call on him before he died. Feeling that 
he was near his end, he desired to make up their 
quarrel and die in peace, which was accordingly 
agreed to. But the excitement of the conversa- 
tion aroused the sick brother for the moment 
and made him feel comparatively strong; and as 
his visitor was about leaving him, he remarked : 
‘Now, mind, if I die, the difficulty is settled, but 
if I get well, the old grudge holds good !” 





ART AND COMMON SENSE. 


Arr, in this world of fancy and romance, is 
common, and is daily becoming more so. It is 
common in two senses. First, in the sense of fre- 
quency ; secondly, in the sense of mediocrity. 
But common sense is almost the rarest commodity 
in the world. Common sense results from the 
harmonious, full development of all the intellect- 
ual organs, without a high degree of Mirthful- 
ness, Imitation, Ideality, and Spirituality; in 
other words, common sense is the intellect well 
instructed by experience of common things with- 
out being warped by imagination, fancy, or fa- 
naticism. Arr is imagination, invention, and 
fancy developed by Constructiveness and guided 
by intellect. In order that that intellectual ac- 
tion should deserve the name of common sense, it 
should have practical instruction and experience 
in regard to the outer world. Hogarth has given 
many admirable illustrations of artistic effort in 
violation of all high artistic rules and of the laws 
of common sense; but we have seen a few things 
in art which showed a lack of practical expe- 
rience in the world’s affairs, and therefore of com- 
mon sense, which we do not remember to have 
seen in Hogarth’s ludicrous illustrations. Let us 
enumerate a few : 

At the late Firemen’s Parade in this city, we 
observed that the ladders of one of the hook and 
ladder companies were painted wood color and 
grained, and the artistic grainer must needs 
show how admirably he could represent wood, 
and therefore he had given the ridiculous repre- 
sentation of ladders half a hundred feet long 
with miserable cross-grained wood for the side 
pieces. We are not certain whether the rounds 
of the ladders were painted, for they were not in 
sight, but presume, if they were painted and 
grained by the same genius, that they too were 
made to show crooked, cross-grained wood. The 
next truck that passed in the procession with lad- 
ders had them varnished upon the raw wood, and 
we observed that the grain of the natural timber 
was very straight. Now everybody knows, who 
has ever used a ladder, or studied how they are 
made, or ought to be made, that the very etraight. 
est of timber is selected out of which to make 
them. The same is true of broom handles, hoe 
handles, rake handles, whip stocks, axe helves, 
and the like. 

A year ago, an oil painting was for sale in 
Broadway, representing a horse hitched to a post 
pulling backward with all his might; his head 
and neck were straightened out, and his legs and 
body were in such a position as indicated the 
horse pulling with all his force and weight; but 
the halter, which the artist had painted, instead 
of being drawn particularly straight, appeared so 
slack as to sag nearly six inches. We think such 
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an artist should wear a halter long enough and 
be gently rapped over the head hard enough to 
learn that a horse, or ass, pulling at a halter 
would necessarily straighten it. 

One of our principal express companies in New 
York have had a card, half a foot in length, 
printed in various colors, and have obtained an 
engraving representing a long team of horses, one 
forward of the other, with a baggage wagon load- 
ed excessively, with boxes piled up higher than 
the wagon. Every horse appears to be pulling 
with all his might ; but, strange to say, the draw- 
chains from the head of the team to the wagon, 
though elaborately represented, and all the links 
minutely defined, hang along in festoons the 
whole distance, when they should have been drawn 
straight. We think if the artist could be made 
to hold on to the end of that chain and have the 
suggestory, commonly called whip, applied to him 
for awhile, as it is toa draught horse, he would 
find out that hard pulling straightens the chain 
instead of leaving it slack. For such egregious 
blunders there is no excuse. 

City artists sometimes make awkward and ri- 
diculous blunders, for which we do not mean to 
pardon them, but for which we can see some ex- 
cuse, namely, they draw and engrave a company 
of mowers, swinging their scythes from left to 
right; or they make a shop full of blacksmiths, 
every one of whom is hammering the iron with 
his left hand ; or, as we saw, a day or two ago, 
the picture of a lady on horseback sitting on the 
wrong side of the horse. Now these three in- 
stances of left-handed pictures were drawn so 
that they looked right on the block, but, of course, 
when the printing was done, it reversed it, and 
made the right-handed drawing a left-handed 
picture in print. The common reader may not 
be aware that the faces of types and of engravings 
are made backward, but come right when im- 
pressed on the paper. In all the pictures we have 
seen, representing the woodman, we have never 
seen an axe properly drawn. It looks more like 
a butcher’s meat-cleaver ; sometimes it looks like 
broad faced hatchet without any head to it. 

There is in market a large and elaborately 
made picture; we think it is an oil lithograph in 
colors. It is a plowing scene. The field of ground 
which is unplowed, and a part of it which is 
plowed, together with a plow in its furrow, are 
properly represented ; but the “near” ox, which 
ought to be on the unplowed ground, and the 
** off” one in the last furrow, is in the furrow him- 
self, and the off ox pushed away on to the plowed 
field, some two or three furrows from where he 
should be. In this case, the plow being drawn 
very directly between the oxen is cutting its fur- 
row quite on the left side of the left-hand ox, and, 
if we mistake not (as we have not seen the picture 
recently, for it gave us such a back-ache that we 
have since studiously avoided it), the driver is 
walking in the plowed portion of the field, at the 
off side of the team, where we never saw an ox- 
driver yet walk. Itis, however, a common error 
in pictures of oxen to put the driver on the “ off” 
side of his team, and we presume such an in- 
stance in practice can not be found from one end 
of the country to the other, except, perhaps, with 
road-makers, who might sometimes find it con- 
venient to have the team at their left hand. 





We have seen one or two engravings of milk- 
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maids on the proper side of the cow, but where 
we have seen one such, we have seen five rep- 
resenting the milker on the wrong side. Artists 
who undertake to represent horses pulling, or in 
harness, farmers mowing, blacksmiths hammering, 
horseback riding, or plowing scenes, would do 
well to observe these common facts of every-day 
life, and try to see them as they exist in prac- 
tice ; in other words, use common sense with their 
artistic talent. It certainly would look queer to 
put the head of an ox on the body of a horse, or 
the tail of a horse on the body of an ox, in art; 
but it would be no more untrue to nature and to 
reality than it is to put to an overloaded wagon a 
train of horses in the attitude of rapid progress, 
pulling with all their might, with their draw- 
chains hanging from one end of the team to the 
other in easy festoons of slackness. 

We have heard the story of a painter who was 
employed to paint a ship, but do not vouch for its 
entire accuracy. It isas follows: When he came 
to the anchor, he inquired of the captain what 
color he should make it. The captain replied, 
‘* Paint it whatever color you please.” Instead of 
painting it black, as iron in such form usually is, 
he “painted it the color of pine wood; and so 
strongly impressed was the anchor with this ex- 
terior appearance, or perhaps we ought to say, so 
strongly was the water impressed with its color 
and appearance, that when the anchor was thrown 
overboard it floated on the top of the water. This 
is certainly not more inconsistent with common 
sense than the curved draw-chains and halter 
before described. 





—— -—  — 


THE WELL-BEING OF ALL, THE 
INTEREST OF ALL. 


Ir should seem superfluous to prove, that it is 
for the interest of all that all should be as wealthy 
as possible. For governments wishing to raise a 
revenue, can7raise more from ten thousand mil- 
lionaires than from a million of paupers. It were 
useless to attempt taxing a people so poor that 
they constantly lived from hand to mouth. The 
merchant, it is easily seen, would find a much 
better market for his wares, as would also the 
farmer, mechanic, and manufacturer, among a 
million of rich than among ten millions of beg- 
gars. In fact, it is only among those who have 
means that taxes can be raised or goods sold. A 
wealthy population makes rich merchants and a 
powerful government. Where all arerich, no funds 
have to be expended in charity, or on poor-houses 
or hospitals ; but there is, instead, a mutual ex- 
change of benefits. The fine arts may flourish, as 
well as learning and science, among a wealthy 
people ; and among all the blessed possibilities of 
universally diffused wealth, religion might be uni- 
versally diffused also, instead of the horrid super- 
stitions which combine with every other form of 
evil and error to sink into lower deeps a people 
of paupers. The safety of all, both from enemies 
within and enemies without, would be much 
greater where all were able to combine wealth, 
as well as individual exertion, for the common de- 
fense. Wealth is power; and.power is @ means 


of increasing wealth. There can be no tyrants 
and no vassals where wealth is equally diffused ; 
but where one man is rich and all the rest are 
paupers, there will be tyranny and servility. 
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THE ART OF FLYING. 
A POEM FOR THE TIMES 
BY IRA SMITH. 


BALLOONING seems to be the rage of the hour. 
Professors John Wise, John LaMountain, and Car- 
lincourt Lowe, appear to be striving for preemi- 
nence in the art, and we present, as appropriate 
to the times, the anticipated visions of an aerial 
navigator. Our poet utters his yearnings to rise 
above the mundane, and having reached a serene 
altitude, proceeds to describe what he sees, and 
we think he draws a very fine picture of earth 
as seen from the upper regions. 


Shall the chief work of God, 
Shall man, chained to the clod, 
Be ever doomed to plod 
Through ways (barefoot or shod), 
To dust or mortar trod, 

As now we see? 
Shall vilest reptiles rise 
From dunghills, sewers, and styes, 
And mount into the skies, 
While genius groveling lies, 
Viewing with envious eyes, 
And art despairing, cries, 

Tis not for me? 


The Owl, the Bat, and Kite 
Flit o’er our heads by night, 
And then elude our sight, 
Scorning, as well they might, 
Such worms as we. 
Shall mun thus groveling lie, 
Thus ever live and die, 
Companion of the stye, 
Nor ask the question why 
It must not be ? 


Let reason do her part, 
Genius his strength exert, 
And all the powers of art 
Their succor lend. 
We'll spread aerial sails, 
We'll dread no adverse gales, 
But over bills and dales 
With ease ascend. 


We'll seale the vault of stars, 

While Saturn, Jove, and Mars 

Shall wheel their glowing cars 
To join our train! 

And Cynthia, Queen of Night, 

Shall trim her silver light, 

And, stooping from her height, 
Forget to wane. 


We'll range the wilds of space, 
Reckless of time or place, 
The laws of Nature trace, 

And Nature scan. 
On Eagle’s wings we'll soar, 
The great First Cause adore, 
Nature’s vast ficlds explore, 
And paths untrod before 

By mortal man! 


On pinions fleet repair 

To central regions, where, 

From heights of middle air, 

Ouistretched in prospect fair, 
Lies the Terrene! 

All, all enchantment seems, 

Fairer than fairy dreams, 

Hills, vales, and winding streams, 
A varied scene. 





Here rolls the Hartford fair, 
Majestie Hudson there, 
And next the Delaware 
Far distant gleams. 
Many attention claim, 
Some big with future fame, 
Now glirt witheut a name 
The noontide beams. 








But four of vast extent 

Quarter a continent, 

Rolling in long descent 
Their giant streams. 


Here a fair fountain wakes, 
Gliding through Western lakes, 
A broad, deep channel makes, 
Meandering slow. 
There, as if roused from sleep, 
No more he seems to creep, 
But with impetuous sweep 
Ile seeks Niagara’s steep, 
From whence with headlong leap 
He thunders to the deep 
That boils below! 


Ontario next expands, 
Laving his silver strands, 
Where erst two hostile bands, 
From two sea-severed lands 
Opposed their force. 


There the grim Lion stands, 
The Eagle here expands 
His plume, to guard his bands, 
And proudly soars. 
Next, cold St. Lawrence glides, 
Lashing his rocky sides, 
Foaming with hasty strides, 
To swell the Atlantic tides 
On Eastern shores. 


From Missi:sippi’s source, 
Deepening and gathering force, 
He in his Southern course 
A world divides. 
As broader still he swells 
A thousand fertile vales, 
Fanned by delicious gales, 
Adorn his sides. 
Majestic, calm, and grave, 
He rolls his turbid wave,’ 
The ensanguined shores to lave 
In torrid climes ; 
Where many a loyal knave, 
And many a tyrant’s slave 
By Jackson, wise and brave, 
Borr to command and save, 
Found undistinguished grave 
In modern times. « 
And still the view is blest-- 
The river of the West 
Expands his silver breast, 
A lucid sheet. 
Far, far extends the scene, 
Mountains and hills between, 
Prairies and forests green, 
Nature’s retreat. 
Boundless the prospect seems ; 
Columbia’s fountain-streams 
Reflect Sol’s risen beams, 
And while his bosom gleams 
With Orient light, 
His foot is far depressed 
In regions of the West, 
And wrapped in sable vest 
Of deepest night. 
The prospect still pursue ; 
Northward we turn our view, 
Where visions strange and new 
The eye invite. 
See cold McKenzie roll 
Through scenes that freeze the soul, 
To regions of the Pole, 
And Arctic night. 
The snowy ridges lie 
Afar beneath the eye, 
The Rocky Mountains high 
With Hampshire’s summits vie, 
And seem to prop the sky, 
Though distant, seeming nigh, 
Seen from such height— 
And stretching far between, 
The fair Vermont is seen, 
Clad in perennial green, 
Aud dressed in light. 
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Here shines the Catskill fair, 

The Alleghany there, 

To realms of upper air, 

Heave high their summits bare, 
Proud as is meet; 

For they might tell us when, 

Unseen by mortal men, 

Neptune has suppliant been, 
And kissed their feet! 


See towering cities rise: 

There Boston greets eur eyes, 

New York of ampler size, 

With Philadelphia vies ; 

And far in Southern skies, 

New Orleans basking lies, 
Scarce dimly seen. 

The eye still wandering o’er 

The landscape and the shore, 

Where Ocean’s billows roar, 

See villas many a score, 

Famed in historic lore, 

With heaven-sprung Baltimore, 
Fair Southern Queen! 


Lo! beaming from afar, 

On glory’s flaming car, 

Bright as the morning star, 
Fair as the Sun— 

Oh! how shall we proclaim 

That infant child of fame, 

Blest with the deathless name 
Of Washington ? 


Majestic and sublime, 
In more than youthful prime, 
Scorning the rage of time, 
Thy arches bend ; 
In awful grandeur bold, 
Of rarest, noblest mold, 
Astonished we behold 
Thy domes ascend. 
Till centuries have rolled, 
When countless years are told, 
And Nature’s self grows old, 
Thy beauties shall unfold 
Till time shall end. 


Remote from Freedom’s Hall, 

Embraced by forests tall, 

There’s northern York, the small, 

Kingston and Montreal, 

Fast bound in foreign thrall, 
And sunk in smoke! 

And (as our pride to check) 

Our vision’s on the wreck, 

To catcha glimmering speck, 

The ramparts of Quebec, 

That bows her haughty neck 
To Britain's yoke. 


Familiar with these vales, 

These mountains, streams, and dales, 
And when such pastime fails 

To instruct, we'll court fresh gales, 
And spread our daring sails 

On high resolve! 

Northward we'll shape our way, 
Where Boreal lightnings play, 
To realms of Arctic day, 

Symmes’ Problem solve ! 
There view the empty place 
Where, hung on vacant space, 
Earth’s center and its base 

On naught revolve! 





EVERY TEACHER should have 
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PLACE: A Pocxer Dictionary oF Synonyms, Tecu- 
NICAL TERMS, ABBREVIATIONS, Foreign Pueasss, etc., 
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This is an indispensable companion for every writer and 
speaker who would say exactly what he means, and 
neither more nor less, and say it inthe best way. Price, 
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PHRENOLOGICAL ANALYSIS OF 
ELOQUENCE.* 








BY JAMES SIMPSON. 





THERE remains yet another eloquence, which 
appeals to a yet loftier combination of the human 
sentiments than the speaker at the bar or in the 
senate is almost ever called to address; an elo- 
quence utterly unknown to the ancients, and be- 
yond all questions paramount among the mod- 
erns—the eloquence of the Pulpit.s There are 
tops in the human instrument upon which the 
pleader or the senator rarely lays his hand; but 
the preacher is familiar with the whole compass, 
and falls short of the spirit of his message if he 
fail to avail himself of the entire of its magnifi- 
cent capacities. If he mellow not the firm touch 
of Justice with the full swell of Benevolence; if 
he temper not the note of Fear with all the mel- 
ody of Hope; if he wake not the loud peal of 
Wonder, or give not their turn to the milder and 
richly-varied harmonies of Ideality ; if, in fine, 
he dwell not on the solemn key of Veneration, to 
which all the other harmonies respond as the reg- 
ulating diapason of all their combinations, till the 
breathless listener thrills in every nerve, and 
sheds the pure tear of elevated humanity; if he 
fail in aught of these, the preacher does not com- 
mand the whole range of that lofty vantage- 
ground, the pulpit. 

When we attend to;the misdirected and spurious 
Veneration which here and there deforms an ora- 
tion of antiquity, it is once clear to us that the 
deep feeling of genuine Veneration is a grand ad- 
dition to the structure of modern eloquence, and 
the chief corner-stone of that edifice of progres- 
sion in excellence, which it is the purpose of this 
paper to develop. Veneration is the very fulcrum 
of that lever which the preacher wields; and it is 
a power all his own, which, added to his command 
of all that other orators employ, gives its ascend- 
ency to his over all other discourse. From Ven- 
eration emanates the eloquent solemnity of his 
prayers, the power of his adjurations and appeals 
and all that stillness and awe which directs every 
eye heavenward, as if the Creator himself were 
speaking through his gifted servant. ‘* When the 
Master speaks,” said Massillon, as a thunder- 
storm almost drowned his voice, and he paused till 
one peal had passed, only to pause again as an- 
other rolled on ;” ** When the Master speaks,” said 
he, during an interval of death-like stillness, “it 
becomes the servant to be silent.” No one endow- 
ed with an average portion of the faculty can hear 
this, and require to ask what is the eloquence of 
Veneration; that eloquence which at once lifts 
the soul to God’s throne, and humbles it at his 
foot-stool; points to Omnipotence, and then mar- 
vels what is man that Omnipotence is ‘ mindful 
of him, and deigns to visit him!” 

This paper is already too long for cither ex- 
tended or numerous specimens of pulpit-eloquence, 
as varied by the sentiments or combinations of 
sentiments addressed. A very few from Chal- 
mers shall suffice. As he avails himself of the 
whole powers of the pulpit, and toa pitch not ex- 
ceeded by any speaker in any other field of elo- 
quence on the principles on which the analysis is 





* From “ The Edinburgh Phrenological Journal. 





built—notwithstan ling settled notions and great 
names, both of which Phrenology is apt to 
weigh—TI am led to estimate his composition more 
highly than that of any other orator of whom I 
have yet spoken, 

There is an eloquence of Ideality, and of Ideal- 
ity and Wonder, distinct from the eloquence of 
the other sentiments. Some speakers are, by their 
organization, determined to the one and not to the 
other ; but Chalmers, although he sometimes ap- 
appears to address Ideality alone, or with Wonde 
combined, without the other sentiments, is virtu- 
ally combining all the sentiments, and producing 
the deepest moral and religious effect by the union. 
Of Veneration, as the key-note, he never loses 
sight. Although Ideality, for example, predom- 
inates, Benevolence, Hope, and Veneration beam 
forth in every thought of the following beautiful 
conclusion of a discourse on ‘‘ the expulsive pow- 
er of a new affection,’ in which the preacher 
shows the insufficiency of arguments drawn from 
the common topic of this world’s worthlessness, 
and the necessity of offering another, distinct, 
and much higher attachment : 

**Conceive a man standing on the margin of 
this green world; and that when he looked to- 
ward it, we saw abundance smiling upon every 
field, and all the blessings which earth can afford 
scattered in profusion throughout every family ; 
and the light of the sun sweetly resting upon all 
the pleasant habitations, and the joys of human 
companionship brightening many a happy circle of 
society ; and that on the other side, beyond the 
verge of that goodly planet, he could descry 
nothing but a dark and fathomless unknown. 
Think you that he would bid a voluntary adieu,” 
etc. ‘ But if, during the time of this contempla- 
tion, some happy island of the blest had floated 
by, and there had burst upon his senses the light 
of its surpassing glories, and its sounds of sweeter 
melody; and he clearly saw that there a clearer 
beauty rested upon every field, and a more heart- 
felt joy spread itself among all the families; and 
he could discern there a peace and a piety, and a 
benevolence, which put a moral gladness into 
every bosom, and united the whole society in one 
rejoicing sympathy with each other, and with the 
beneficent Father of them all: could he farther 
see that pain and mortality were there unknown, 
and, above all, that signals of welcome were hung 
out, and an avenue of communication was made 
for him; perceive you not that what was before 
the wilderness would become the land of invita- 
tion, and that now the world would be the wilder- 
ness? What unpeopled space could not do, can 
be done by space teeming with beatific scenes and 
beatific society. And let the existing tendencies 
of the heart be what they may to the scene that is 
near and visibly around us, still, if another stood 
revealed to the prospect of man, either through 
the channel of faith or the channel of his senses, 
then, without violence done to the constitution of 
his moral nature, may he die unto the present 
world, and live to the holier that stands in the 
distance away from it.” 

Ideality and Wonder, seasoned with Cautious- 
ness, and finally sustained by Veneration, unite 
to shed a glory altogether peculiar around those 
exciting productions, the Astronomical Sermons, 
which, when delivered, wound up these engross- 
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ing feelings to rapture, in a crowded audience, in 
which mingled a large portion of the rank, the 
talent, and the taste of the land. After expatiat- 
ingjin terms of the sublimest eloquence on the 
immensity of creation as revealed by the teles- 
cope—eighty millions of fixed stars, and every 
stur asun with its retinue of planets: and what 
is discovered, baffling imagination as it does, be- 
ing in all probability a relatively insignificant 
part of the suns and systems that roll in infinity ; 
so insignificant, that it might be annihilated 
without being missed in creation—the orator 
changes the direction of his hearers’ Wonder, and, 
by a magic word, unfolds the yet more bewilder- 
ing theme of the minute creation, unfolded, and 
inferred to be infinite, by the discoveries of the 
microscope! It is said by those who heard him, 
that such was the delight excited by the prospec- 
tive grasp, which every mind took in, of a cre- 
ation yet to be displayed, when the microscope 
was announced, that the solemnity of the place 
alone restrained a shout of applause. The pin- 
fall silence was for an instant broken by the stir 
of a new and unexpected and most intense emo- 
tion, and all was again still and breathless at- 
tention. ‘About the time of the telescope’s in- 
vention, another instrument was formed, which 
laid open a scene no less wonderful to reward the 
inquisitive spirit of man. This was the micro- 
scope. The one led me to see a system in every 
star; the other leads me to see a world in every 
atom. The one taught me that this mighty globe, 
with the whole burden of its people and of its 
countries, is but a grain of sand on the high field 
of immensity; the other teaches me that every 
grain of sand may harbor within it the tribes and 
the families of a busy population. The one told 
me of the insignificance of the world I tread on; 
the other redeems it from all its insignificance ; for 
it tells me that in the leaves of every‘forest, and in 
the flowers of every garden, and in the waters of 
every rivulet, there are worlds teeming with life, 
and numberless as are the glories of the firma- 
ment. The one has suggested to me, that be- 
yond and above all that is visible to man, there 
may be fields of creation which sweep immeasur- 
ably along, and carry the impress of the Al- 
mighty’s hand to the remotest scenes of the uni- 
verse ; the other suggests to me, that within and 
beneath all that minuteness which the aided eyes 
of man has been able to explore, there may bea 
region of invisibles; and ‘that, could we draw 
aside the curtain which shrouds it from our 
senses, we might there see a theater of as many 
wonders as astronomy has unfolded ; a universe 
within the compass of a point so small as to elude 
all the powers of the microscope; but where the 
wonder-working God finds room for the exercise 
of all his attributes; where he can raise another 
mechanism of worlds, and fill and animate them 
all with the evidences of his glory.” 

The favorite sentiment of the lofty and gener- 
ous mind of Chalmers is Benevolence ; and he loves 
to accompany it with all the beatitudes and buoy- 
ancies of Hope. Infinitely varied by the endless 
illustrations and amplifications of his inexhaust- 
ible genius, surrounded and aided and exalted by 
the brilliancy of all the other sentiments, Be- 
nevolence is the most cherished inmate of his bo- 
som, and out of its fullness his mouth speaketh 
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the most eloquently. Kindliness, gentleness, and 
mercy are held by him to be the only irresistible 
engines of man’s power over man. A debate on 
a question where feeling ran high had been con- 
ducted and concluded in the General Assembly of 
the Church of Scotland with that mutual for- 
bearance and courtesy which, of all men, most 
become divines. The feeling expanded in its 
most fitting receptacle, the heart of Chalmers; 
and, with a flight of Ideality too high for any wing 
but his own, he thus bursts forth in peroration 
of a splendid tribute to his favorite sentiment : 
** Were there, Moderator, between that side of the 
house and this a wall of brass, fifty cubits high 
and fifty cubits broad, give me the courtesy and 
the kindliness of bevevolence, and I will overleap 
it or undermine it.” 

But the highest application of his principle of 
the power of gentleness that gifted preacher re- 
served for the contemplation of the votaries of 
religious zeal. Polemical controversy had run 
high in the North of Ireland, and the odium theo- 
logicum had, with its baleful influence, gone far 
to stifle all the charities of neighborhood, when 
Chalmers appeared at Belfast ; and, at the open- 
ing of the Presbyterian chapel there, the dis- 
putants and their partizans flocked to listen to 
the most powerful preacher the world has yet 
seen, as he gave forth for his text the invaluable 
precept, “The wrath of man worketh not the 
righteousness of God.” 

To illustrate “ the way in which the great mes- 
sage from heaven to earth may be darkened, and 
altogether transformed out of its native character 
by the conflict and controversy of its interpret- 
ers,” he takes the analogy of a message of free 
and unqualified kindness from some earthly su- 
perior, handled by the bearers of it in the same 
way. The message of good-will is, moreover, put 
in writing for greater security; but this intend- 
ed advantage raises up “a whole army of ex- 
pounders,” who, “in the pride and heat and bit- 
terness of argument, fall out among themselves,” 
to the utter destruction of the mild and merciful 
embassy of peace by which the contentions are 
stirred, and who pervert it, each to a message of 
vengeance on all who do not interpret it precisely 
as he does. “It is thus,” he continues, “ that, 
by the angry and lowering passions of these mid- 
dle-men, an obscuration might be shed on all the 
goodness and the grace which sit on the brow of 
their superior ; and when stunned, in the uproar 
of their sore controversy, with the challenge and 
the recrimination and the boisterous assertion of 
victory, and all the other clamors of heated par- 
tisanship, that these may altogether drown the soft 
utterance of that clemency whereof they are the 
interpreters, and cause the gentler sounds that 
issue from some high seat of munificence and mer- 
cy to be altogether unheard.” 

After showing the undoubted character of be- 
nevolence, of mercy, and of love to man, with no 
limitation of men, with which the Christian mes- 
sage is fraught, all which is “ asserted’ in its very 
terms, the preacher continues after his manner 
of rich amplification, to contrast this serene and 
kindly and inviting aspect with the cloudy tur- 
bulence and forbidding frown of sectarianism. 

“It is thus that the native character of Heav- 
en's message may be shrouded, at length, in 
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subtle, but most effective disguise, from the souls 
of ren; and the whole spirit and design of its 
munificent Sovereign be wholly misconceived by 
his sinful, yet much-loved children. We interpret 
the Deity by the hard and imperious scowl which 
sits on the countenance of angry theologians ; and 
in the strife and the clamor of their fierce animos- 
ities we forget the aspect of Him who is on the 
throne, the bland and benignant aspect of that 
God who waiteth to be gracious.” Dr. Chalmers 
expresses his regret, “‘that men of highest re- 
spect in the Christian world have done grievous 
injury to the cause ;” that Calvin himself incal- 
culably weakened his own power, by declaring 
the message of mercy, “ not in the spirit of gen- 
tleness, but in the spirit of an incensed polemic, 
and with that aspect which sits on his pages, 
of severe and relentless dogmatism.” That vi- 
olence and ‘“ yituperation by which his insti- 
tutes are so frequently deformed, never occur, we 
venture to affirm, but with an adverse influence 
on the minds of his readers, in reference to that 
truth which he espouses. In other words, the 
truth which, when couched in the language and 
accompanied with the calls of affection, finds such 
welcome in the hearts of men, hath brought 
upon its expounders the reaction of a stout, in- 
dignant hostility, just because of the intolerance 
wherewith it has been proposed by them.” 


«Let us lift ourselves,” he proceeds, ‘* above 
these turbid elements of earth, and be firmly 
and erectly confident of benevolence in heaven. 
Yonder is the region of light, and of undoubted 
love; and whatever the mist or the darkness may 
be of this lower world, there is free, generous, 
unbounded welcome to one and all in the 
courts of the Eternal. The sun of our firmament 
is still gorgeously seated in fields of ethereal 
beauty and radiance, when vailed from the sight 
of mortals by the lowering sky that is underneath. 
And so of the shrouded character of the Godhead, 
who, all placid and serene in the midst of eleva- 
tion, is often mantled from human eye by the 
turbulence and terror of those clouds which 
gather on the face of our spiritual hemisphere.” 
There may be naught to gladden in the wrathful 
and the warring controversies of the men who 
stand betwixt us and heaven, but in heaven itself 
are notes of sweeter and kindlier melody; and 
well may we assure ourselves of the gratulation 
thatis awakened there over every sinner who turns 
to God.” “In a word, it is when the bearer of 
this message from God to man urges it upon his 
fellow-sinners in the very spirit which first 
prompted that message from the upper sanctuary, 
it is when he truly represents, not alone the 
contents of Heaven’s overtures, but also that 
heavenly kindness by which they were suggested, 
it is when he entreats rather than when he de- 
nounces, and when that compassion which is in 
the heart of the Godhead actuates his own—it is 
when, standing in the character of an ambassador 


from him who so loved the world, he accompanies | 


the delivery of his message with the looks and the 
language of his own manifest tenderness—it is 
then that the preacher of salvation is upon his best 
vantage-ground of command over the hearts of a 
willing people; and when he finds that chariry, 


and prayer, and moral earnestness have done what | 


neither lordly intolerance nor even lordly argu- 
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ments could have done, it is then that he rejoices 
in the beautiful experience, that it is some- 
thing else than the wrath of man which is the 
instrument of woik:ng the righteousness of God.” 
**It was in love to man that this wondrous dis- 
pensation was framed. It was kindness, honest, 
heartfelt, compassionate kindnes-, that formed 
the moving principle of the embassy from heaven 
to our world. We protest by the meekness and 
the gentleness of Christ, by the tears of Him who 
wept at Lazarus’ tomb, and over the approaching 
ruins of Jerusalem; by every word of blessing 
that he uttered, and by every footstep of this 
wondrous visitor over the surface of a land, on 
which he went about doing good continually—we 
protest in the name of all these unequivocal de- 
monstrations, that they do Him injustice who pro- 
pound his message in any other way than asa 
message of friendship to our species. He came 
not to condemn, but to save ; not to destroy, but to 
keep alive. And he is the fittest bearer, he the 
best interpreter, of these overtures from above, 
who urges them upon men, not with wrath and 
clamor, and controversial bitterness, but in the 
spirit of that wisdom which is gentle and easy to 
be entreated, and full of mercy.” 

It were to weaken the effect of such glorious 
manifestations of the highest sentiments of hu- 
manity, such truly Christian exclusion of the 
propensities from the holy ground of religion, to 
make a single comment upon them. Set them but 
in contrast to the harangues of the Tonga island- 
ers, nay, of the Greeks and the Romans, and the 
theory of eloquence attempted in this paper is 
complete. 

It was soon discovered that the views now sub- 
mitted were far indeed beyond the limits of an 
essay. Selection and exclusion, in the mass of 
matter that offered, were the chief difficulties. 
The compass of the subject is immense, and in- 
volves, I would say, a revolution in the whole 
kingdom of literature; for it presents an instru- 
ment of criticism which will work with the pre- 
cision of the mathematics, and bid away from its 
presence all the vague and inconsistent verbiage 
which has hitherto passed by that name. Nay, 
more, it may and will indirectly produce the most 
important moral effects on society, by adding to 
the practic :] efficacy of that chief glory of Phre- 
nology, the doctrine of the Supremacy of the 
Moral Sentiments. 





2. oe 


Rewicion anv Beautry.—The author of ** Hints 
toward Physical Perfection” makes the following 
truthful and important remark, showing the in- 
fluence of the emotions of the soul in modifying 
the features and the expressions of the counte- 
Excessive passion brutalizes, and why 
should not religious affections beautify, the face ? 


The religious sentiments, which, when propor- 
tionately developed and active, form the grand 
unitary and harmonizing passion of the soul, 
have undoubtedly a powerful influence in modify- 
ing physical configuration. Veneration, while it 
gives a sublime altitude to the coronal arch of the 
cranium, has a similar elevating influence upon 
the features. Wherever the spiritual nature of 
man has been harmoniously developed, there will 
be found a higher tone of organization and a purer 
type of face, together with a sweet radiation of 
life—a subtile, penetrating, and indescribable 
charm which attracts all hearts. 
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ARTHUR NAPOLEON. 
BIOGRAPHY AND PHRENOLOGICAL CHARACTER. 





BIOGRAPHY. 

ArTHuR Napo.eon is but sixteen years old, 
and was born in Oporto, Portugal, in March, 1843. 
He was «nly four years old when his father, him- 
self a good musician, discovering in the child a 
decided aptitude for musical studies, resolved to 
develop that aptitude to the utmost. With less 
trouble than is spent by most children in learning 
to speak, he rapidly acquired the rudiments of 
musical knowledge and performance and at six 
years of age was so far advanced as to play with 
distinguished success before the King and Queen 
of Portugal, and also before a crowded assembly 
in the Theatre de S. Carlos, and de D. Maria, in 
Lisbon. 

In 1853 he visited Paris, where his reception 
was extremely brilliant. He was introduced to 
her Imperial Highness the Princess Mathilde, and 
to the Emperor. H. Herz was so delighted with 
the little Napoleon’s performance of the exceed- 
ingly difficult Herz bravura, that he presented 
him on the,spot with a copy of his Carnival de 
Venize, a piece which has ever since been among 
the most attractive in the young pianist’s reper- 
toire, and which, to the astonishment of the com- 
poser, he executed in public only seven days after 
it had been presented. 

Arthur Napoleon next simeto London. After 
playing at one of the Matinées of the Musical 
Union, at his own concert, and at some other con- 
certs for which he received engagements, he pro- 
ceeded to the provinces. At Leeds, at Liverpool, 
and at Manchester, he repeatedly played to 
crowded and admiring audiences ; and in the lat- 
ter town gained the even greater advantage of 
securing the friendship and protection of the 
eminent pianist, Mr. Charles Halle, of whose 
family, during his stay there, he came to be re- 
garded as almost one. All this, however, was but 
a prelude to the enthusiasm created by his per- 
formances in Ireland, and over the Channel his 
progress was a continued ovation. Audiences 
flocked to hear him; concert-givers competed for 
his services ; journalists and even amateurs, step- 
ping out of their accustomed privacy, wrote col- 
umns in his praise; and, to crown all, his Dublin 
admirers subscribed for a piece of plate, value 
one hundred guineas, which was presented, at a 
public concert, by the Lord Mayor of that city. 
In 1854 Arthur returned to London, where he 
played with brilliant success at two Matinées of 
the Musical Union, and at several of the more se- 
lect morning and evening concerts. In the au- 
tumn of that year he performed in Brussels, and 
then proceeded to Berlin, having received an en- 
gagement for thirteen performances in that city. 
On his journey back to England, in the early 
part of the next year, he also played at Hanover, 
Dusseldorf, Bonn, Cologne, in the latter city per- 
forming no less than thirteen times in public, al- 
though he had only contemplated staying a sin- 
gle day. It was here that he received the distin- 
guished honor of being elected honorary member 
of the celebrated Cologne Choral Union, and of be- 
ing presented with the medal of that association. 
After his return to London, Arthur played at 
Drury Lane, and at the Crystal Palace, at the 
grand festival of the first horticultural féte, June 
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2,1855. He now attracted the attention of Cra- 
mer & Beale, the well-known musical firm, and 
by them was engaged for an extended provincial 
tour, together with Clara Novello, Sivori, Piatti, 
and other artists. In the two months that these 
gifted musicians traveled together, they appeared 
at thirty-seven towns, including the chief cities of 
Ireland, Scotland, and England. The tour conclud- 
ed in December, 1855; andin January, 1856, Ar- 
thur Napoleon returned to Paris, giving concerts 
there; thence proceeding to the provincial cities of 
France and to Germany. In May he was again 
in London; and three months after he went to 
Weimar, the residence of Liszt, who received the 
young pianist most cordially, inviting him to his 
house, where Arthur played, before the composer, 
Liszt’s ‘‘ Galop Chromatique.” The elder pianist 
returned the comp'iment by playing for Arthur 
his variations of the ‘‘ Prophet,” at the same 
time highly complimenting his young rival. In 
Baden, Arthur met with Rossini, who testified his 
regards by writing in young Napoleon’s album 
his name and a few staves of music. At Berlin, 
he was presented by Meyerbeer to the King and 
Queen of Prussia, and he played twice before the 
court. He then took an extended tour through 
Poland and the German Principalities, meeting at 
Leipzig with Moscheles, at whose house he staid. 
In July of 1857 Arthur and his father sailed for 
Brazil; here his success was enough to turn his 
head. In Rio Janeiro he gave his concerts every 
night at an opera-house before the court, and to 
immense audiences, the orchestra escorting him 
home on the occasion of his benefit, while flowers 
were cast in the streets before him. Then he 
visited Pernambuco, Bahia, Rio Grande, Monte 
Video, Buenos Ayres, and other large South 
American cities, and in May, 1858, returned to 
Portugal, were he met his family again, after 
an absence of six years. In a few months he 
started off again, visited Lisbon, sailed for Liv- 
erpool, and after a farewell concert at St. 
George’s Hall, embarked for America, in one of 
the Galway line steamers. He landed at New 
York, and gave his first concert at Dodworth’s 
Hall. Since then his career is well known. 

The extraordinary interest in chess which was 
awakened by the first American Chess Congress, 
and by the wonderful triumphs of Paul Morphy 
in Europe, brought the young pianist into the 
ranks of Caissas’ followers, and within the short 
period of one year he has made such rapid pro- 
gress, that he has become quite a proficient over 
the chess-board as well as in the compositions of 
chess problems. 


PHRENOLOGICAL CHARACTER. 

Your temperament indicates a good degree of 
hardihood and endurance as well as activity. 
Your brain is very large for a person of your 
size, measuring twenty-two and a half inches, 
which is full size for a person weighing a hundred 
and seventy-five pounds, which is seventy pounds 
more than your weight. Your tendency is to 
think, to exercise the mind. You should take an 
abundance of exercise of body, so as to secure 
stoutness and vigor as well as health to the body 
after you attain to the age of manhood; and hav- 
ing so large a brain in proportion to your body, 
there will be a tendency to nervous excitability, 
unless you build up the body. As a youth, this 
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excess of brain development will not seem so much 
to prey upon your health and constitution, because 
that which with a small brain would go to build 
up the body, is now employed to feed and nourish 
the brain in its various activities ; therefore, while 
you are finishing your growth, you should secure 
to yourself a great amount of vigorous exercise 
daily, as in a gymnasium. You should make free 
use of fruits, so as to keep your liver active. 
There is a little tendency in your organization to 
a torpid state of the liver, which an avoidance of 
oleaginous articles as food, and the adoption of 
fruit as food in large measure will tend to obviate. 

Phrenologically, you have many marked pecu- 
liarities. In the first place, your head is not only 
large as a whole, but it is very long from the ears 
forward, indicating unusual intellectual develop- 
ment, especially in those parts of the organization 
that relate to science, art, things physical and 
practical. You have excellent mechanical judg- 
ment. You understand arrangements and combi- 
nations with great facility, and are able to evince 
uncommon manual dexterity. You would make a 
first-class mechanic, and anything you might at- 
tempt to do you can make your hands realize 
your ideal. 

You have the organ of Form large, which gives 
you a comprehension of the laws of form and pro- 
portion, hence you would succeed well in sketch- 
ing, outlining, patterning and working by the eye. 
You remember faces remarkably well. You have 
large Size, which gives you an idea of distance, 
magnitude, and bulk. Your Order is large, which 
enables you to arrange and methodize everything 
according to system, and to do everything by rule, 
so that you can do the same thing twice alike. 
You are neat and systematic. 


You have a remarkable memory of places, of 
directions and distances. Your Locality is very 
large—you are never turned around, or lost. You 
can go all over the house in which you are ac- 
quainted, and find any place or thing in the dark. 
This organ aids you in performing music, in find- 
ing readily the keys. The organ of Size enables 
you to measure the requisite distance from one 
key to another, or to any class of keys however 
near or distant to you, without looking at them. 
This would greatly aid you in various games, such 
as draughts or chess, in remembering the relative 
position of the pieces. It would aid you in the 
study of geography, and you are able to close 
your eyes and see the whole face of the country 
over which you have traveled, and all the roads, 
windings, and places. 

You are naturally good in figures and numera- 
tion, and would succeed well in geometry and trig- 
onometry. Your Time and Tune are large—the 
latter very large. You are rarely troubled in 
mind to keep the time, because the faculty which 
measures time is so strong in you, that the time 
keeps itself in performing; and the sense of melody 
and harmony is such, that your mind is buoyed up 
by the musical discourse, as you perform, almost 
as much as it is in common speaking by the sense 
of the subject on which you may be discoursing ; 
but that which gives you capacity and facility as 
a@ manipulator in musical performance is your 
large Constructiveness, which enables you to carry 
combinations in your mind; with large Order, 
which renders everything methodical that you 
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spect from you, and they 
would have had it, and you 
would thereby have culti- 
vated this feeling. 

You have very large 
Firmness; are set, decid- 
ed, determined, efficient, 
and persevering. You have 
self-respect, independence 
of feeling, desire to be 
your own master, and a 
disinclination to be dictat- 
ed to and controlled. You 
feel as if you could conduct 
your own affairs, and think 
and act for yourself. You 
are ambitious to be appre- 
ciated, but you are more 
proud than vain; most per- 
sons who excel are more 
vain than proud, and their 
vanity spoils them. 

You are naturally just 
in your feelings and mo- 
tives—you want to do what 
is right and just and hon- 
orable; are truthful and 
generally straightforward 
and frank in your inter- 





do, combined with Size, Form, and Locality, which 
enable you to find the keys with great rapidity 
and ease without much effort of the will. 

You have talent for understanding philosophy, 
especially natural philosophy. You have good 
talent, also, for learning languages, and a suffi- 
cient amount of the faculty of Language to enable 
you to express yourself with ease and precision. 
You have a large development of the organs which 
inquire for causes, which seeks to know the rea- 
son and the philosophy of subjects. Your Com- 
parison is not as large; you are not so much dis- 
posed to see defect and to criticise the actions of 
others as many, nor are you as much inclined to 
form ready judgments of the disposition and char- 
acter of strangers, as many persons. 
appear well and kindly, you accept them at first 
as being all right. It would be well for you to be 
more guarded ; try to cultivate an intuitive judg- 
ment of the character of strangers. 

You are agreeable in your manners; anxious to 
make everybody happy, or to make your conduct 
and character acceptable to others, whether you 
are @ friend to them or not. You feel it is your 
duty and privilege to make everything smooth for 
everybody. You often sacrifice your convenience 
and ease in order to minister to the pleasure of 
others. 

Your Veneration is not large—you have not a 
great degree of deference and reverence for distin- 
guished persons, or for things sacred. You may 
have this organ less in size than you would have 
done had you been differently situated ; but being 
precocious in music, you have been reckoned as 
an equal by people much your seniors in age, and 
have been made a companion of older people, and, 
therefore, you have had less cultivation of the fac- 
ulty of Veneration. Had you been unnoticed and 
unknown, like many others in youth, those who 
were older would have expected reverence and re- 


course with the world ; 
are not inclined to be deceptive and sly, or to 
take underhand measures to accomplish your 
purposes, but you are cautious, watchful, mindful 
of consequences, careful what and how you do that 
which you have in hand, and are anxious to secure 
for yourself personal safety, and safety for your 
interests. In this respect you are known for your 
great cautiousness. 

You have a sense of friendship and affection, 
which leads you to become strongly attached to 
those who are agreeable to you. You are inter- 
ested in children, and fond of pets ; have a dispo- 
sition to select some one beloved object of the op- 
posite sex, and center your affection upon her 


| connubially, 


Those who | 


You are known for your courage; your execu- 
tive force; for your disposition to carry through 
what you begin. You are not timid, not inclined 
to cringe or retreat when difficulties are present- 
ed, but rather like to meet and master them. You 
would readily become interested in yachting, 
managing a boat in rough water, or driving a 
spirited team, or in ascending mountains, or going 
to great heights, or going down into mines, or 
performing mentally that which requires manli- 
ness, and steadiness of nerve, and perseverance. 

You have a great deal of character, and 
whether it be directed toward sports or pastimes, 
toward heroic enterprises, business operations, or 
achievements in business or science, you have 
strength of purpose, energy of character, pow r 
to overcome obstacles and become master of your 
position ; but in the little home circle, when there 
are no persons present but intimate friends, you 
are best known and best appreciated for your 
character and disposition. 

You are not overstocked with Hope; it would 
be well to encourage the development of it and 
also Veneration, and the power to study and un- 
derstand character. If you take good care of 
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your health, as you are growing up, and manage 
so as to develop your body and give it strength 
and largeness, as well as health, it will be of great 
service to your future career. You are, natural- 
ly, staunch, and strong, and substantial. 

You only need plain, nutritious diet to build 
you up; and to avoid stimulants, such as tobacco, 
alcoholic liquors, and strong coffee. You should 
take at least nine hours of sleep for the next seven 
years, and the exercise, to which I have alluded, 
and you will make a healthy, substantial, and ef- 
ficient man. 

You would succeed well in business. You have 
a sense of property, a desire for gain, an interest 
in business affairs, or judgment and talent to be- 
come interested in business, and successful in man- 
aging it. You could learn any of the sciences, 
and, probably, any one of the arts. You are in- 
terested in poetry, eloquence, and art-beauty, as 
well as in language, literature, and music. 





J. H. WHITNEY. 
PHRENOLOGICAL CHARACTER AND BIOGRAPHY. 


PHRENOLOGICAL CHARACTER. 

You have a well-proportioned body, which in- 
dicates health, and ease, and harmony of action. 
Your head is of rather large size, measuring 
twenty-two and a half inches, and being amply 
sustained by an active and vigorous body, you 
are enabled to evince more than an average 
amount of mental clearness and force. 

Your phrenology indicates great positiveness of 
character. You are naturally energetic, thor- 
ough, forcible, and positive in feeling and in 
action. You have a great degree of Firmness, 
which renders your mind determined, steadfast, 
snd persevering. You have a sufficient amount 
of Self-Esteem to give you confidence in your own 
powers and to lead you to desire a position of re- 
spectability. It also gives a tendency to the 
mind to lead off and act itself out with compara- 
tive independence of exterior control. You have 
never felt willing to lean on others—to be lifted 
into the light or to a commanding influence by 
their strength and reputation. You want to be 
something on your own account—in name, faith, 
business, position, etc. 

You have decided individuality of character, 
and too much courage, enterprise, and indepen- 
dence to be willing to occupy the position of a 
parasite. You would rathér be the owner and 
master of a hundred acres, and at the same time 
master of your own time and energies, than to be 
a subordinate in a much larger and more profit- 
able sphere of action. You have watchfulness 
without timidity. You are careful about your 
plans, but not very timid in the prosecution of 
what you have todo. When your plan is laid you 
go forward as if there were dangers to be over- 
come, but not to be feared. You are frank and 
open-hearted—disposed to speak and act as you 
feel. You prefer a business in which straightfor- 
ward uprightness and openness shall be the best 
means of success. You are known for your am- 
bition, desire to have a good name and reputa- 
tion, and dread ridicule and censure. Even 
though you may be pursuing a right course, you 
find that unfavorable public sentiment makes you 
unhappy. You have Hope strongly developed, 
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which leads you to anticipate good and to strug- 
gle against evil, and error, and difficulty with a 
confidence that success shall be yours. You have 
a mind that is adapted to the new and the un- 
tried. You incline to entertain hospitably new 
ideas, new inventions, and the great facts of prog- 
ress which are being developed daily. You are 
not one of the kind that makes a dead weight 
against progress. You are more like the sail 
than you are like the ballast of the ship. Your 
influence is exercised to help on the progress 
rather than to act as a conservative and retard- 
ing influence 

You have large Ideality joined with Spiritual- 
ity. These two qualities give a kind of prophetic 
enthusiasm which anticipates the good to be, and 
leads you te live for the future: not merely to 
wind up the wisdom of the past and treasure it, 
but to work out new problems and processes. If 
you were a farmer you would aim to keep up with 
the spirit of the age in under-draining old land 
and subjugating the new to the art and science 
of progressive agriculture. As a mechanic, you 
would incline to invent, to take the lead, not so 
much in elaborating old processes as in encour- 
aging the development of new. You would suc- 
ceed quite well as a practical mechanic and as 
an artist. 

Your intellect is decidedly practical. You are 
well qualified to render available the ideas of 
others, and to reduce to practice the thoughts and 
speculations which, in the hands of many .wise 
men, would be only latent. You have large Or- 
der. You incline to systematize everything that 
you do. You recognize the qualities, conditions, 
uses, and value of things readily—would succeed 
well as a buyer or as a salesman, because of this 
power to judge of the;value of things intrinsically 
and nominally. Very little escapes your atten- 
tion, and you are able to make rapid mental com- 
binations as connected with business. You read- 
ily see what ought to be done and how to reach 
the end sought; and you can organize and ar- 
range your forces and facilities with more readi- 
ness than most men, and in a way that induces 
smoothness and facility of action. If you hada 
hundred men to superintend, you would keep 
them all busy, and neither would be in the other’s 
way, and each would play in the other’s hands. 
You have an excellent memory of what you see, 


do, and experience—are a natural critic of things | 


and thoughts, and an excellent judge of motives 
and dispositions. You understand a stranger at 
the first interview, and if you will learn to treas- 
ure up this first impression and make it the rule 
of your future action, unmodified by subsequent 
information or impressions, you will rarely have 
occasion to change your course or regret your 
action. This quality of knowing character intui- 
tively qualifies you to exert influence upon oth- 
ers—to guide, control, and manage people. It 
gives the first element of good government, while 
your courage, firmness, and general good judg- 
ment enables you to exert a decisive influence 
over others You have a strong desire to do what 
is right—to be just, and punctual, and truthful. 
You sympathize readily with those who suffer— 
have respect for age, authority, and things sa- 
cred. You have also rather strong social im- 
pulses, are fond of society, are interested in wom- 





an—would make a devoted 
husband, if properly mat- 
ed; are fond of home and 
children ; are interested in 
friends, and disposed to 
have few choice, select 
ones in whom you confide. 
You are less inclined to 
cultivate intimacy with 
the great mass. You are 
more special than general 
in your friendships You 
are well qualified for scho- 
larship, and for business ; 
would succeed as an in- 
ventor, as a manufacturer ; 
would do well in carrying 
out any new and important 
enterprise which requires 
fortitude, practical judg- 
ment, confidence in your- 
self and in truth. You 
are rather disposed to make 
new tracks than to walk in 
old ones—hence you belong 
to the progressive side or 
phase of society and busi- 
ness. You are reliable in 
your energies and efforts, 
in your morals, and gen- 
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erally so in your judgment. 
Few persons have a better balanced intellect, and 
your feelings and forces of mind are sufficient to 
aid you in carrying out the purposes of the intel- 
lect. You ought therefore to be an influential, 
useful, and successful man in whatever depart- 
ment of business youengage. You might succeed 
well as a lawyer, teacher, a speaker, as a mer- 
chant, as a manufacturer, or as a negotiator of 
business affairs. 


BIOGRAPHY. 

[The friends of Mr. Whitney have thought it due to his 
struggles and success, that this sketch should appear, and 
having previously written out his character, we cheerfully 
comply with their urgent wishes.—Eps. Puren. Jour.) 

James H. Wuirney was born in Bowdoinham, 
Lincoln Co., Maine. His grandfather was one of 
the earliest settlers of the then Massachusetts 
province of Maine. He did his country good ser- 
vice in the Revolutionary War. In those days, 
in such pioneer life, all the courageous and ener- 
getic elements of the hardy and enterprising set- 
tlers were necessarily intensified. The father 
of our subject, Jonathan Whitney, inherited these 
elements, and signalized it by his own enterprise 
in connection with mechanical business, taking 
a foremost rank in the improvements of that new 
and growing country. He was known for his 
ability to master difficulties and achieve success, 
when nearly all his friends predicted failure. 
The grandfather of our subject was uncle to the 
celebrated Eli Whitney, the inventor of the cotton- 
gin. The name of the descendants of this family 
has become intimately associated with valuable 
and successful machinery, so that, to this day, 
the name of Whitney, in connection with any piece 
of machinery, is considered a sufficient guaran- 
tee of the mechanical value of whatever is pro- 
duced by them. 

James H. Whitney has devoted his energies and 





become known chiefly in connection with the 
development of the Weed Patent Sewing Machine, 
which has now taken rank among the best of that 
most useful labor-saving class of machines. The 
achievement of this result has been attended with 
discouragements, opposition, conflicts of interest, 
and nearly everything which could discourage a 
person of ordinary fortitude ; but against all these 
forces the energy, enterprise, perseverance, and 
will, and practical efficiency of our subject have 
been victorious. This struggle has lasted for 
years, and now some of the most respectable and 
wealthy merchants of New York have recently 
united themselves with Mr. Whitney, for the pur- 
pose of further extending the business, and the 
machine now promises not only to be of great ser- 
vice to the public, but also to furnish an ample 
pecuniary reward to the young man who has 
watched and nursed it day and night, from 
year to year, trying to give it development and 
perfection ; while, at the same time, he was strug- 
gling against rivalries, discouragements, and 
everything calculated to break down the heart 
and hope of anybody less buoyant, resolute, and 
clear-headed than he. We remark, in passing, 
that this strugg'e, with its attendant success, may 
be cited as an encouragement to all young men 
who are laboring under difficulties and embar- 
rassments, particularly when they are conscious 
that they have true and valuable ideas, yet de- 
veloped, in their keeping. 


It may not be known to many that the intro- 
duction of the sewing machine has been attended 
with great opposition, such, indeed, as is common 
to the introduction of nearly all labor-saving 
machines. In England the power-loom was mob- 
ed, and factories which dared to use it were 
burned. The shearing machine, for shearing 
woolen cloth, produced similar riots and oppo- 
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sition. This, indeed, is a specimen of the history 
of nearly all reforms in mechanism. The sewing- 
machine has not had a better fortune, though the 
opposition has been more quiet and organic. 
Tailors’ societies have imposed fines on their mem- 
bers for putting together work which had been in 
part made by sewing-machines, and have threat- 
ened to destroy the machines and their makers. 
Elsewhere dealers in clothing hesitated to use 
machines, possibly fearing that unemployed tailors 
would make disturbance. But truth in this, as 
in other departments, generally triumphs; and 
perhaps that truth was urged home by sentiments 
of economy on the part of manufacturers. Though 
machine work has been decried and opposed, it is 
a fixed fact, that the major part of needle-work is 
now, and must continue to be, done by them ; and 
we may take occasion here to rejoice that hund- 
reds of men-tailors in every city may hereafter be 
dispensed with to follow some more manly occu- 
pation, and that the drudgery of the needle has 
been removed from its health-shattered female 
victims. It is a source of amusement to those 
who are in the secret of these experiences of op- 
position to the sewing-machines, to see the same 
parties doing business in the same establishment, 
now employing from dozens to hundreds of sew- 
ing-machines, and not a few tailors prosperous 
and happy in putting together work done by the 
machine. To witness this change of public sen- 
timent from ridicule and opposition to cordial sup- 
port and adoption, is only a verification of the 
history of all past improvements. 

To speak here of no other manufactory of sew- 
ing-machines, of which there are several large 
ones, the establishment with which Mr. Whitney 
is connected employs in the manufactory of sew- 
ing-machines over three hundred men. The pub- 
lic know little of how great advantage to thou- 
sands of families the sewing-machine has been. 
It is not uncommon for a wife to do her household 
duties and to earn as much, on her sewing ma- 
chine, as the husband can acquire by his trade, 
as a machinist, carpenter, or mason. 

The Weed Sewing Machine, first invented in a 
crude form by T. E. Weed, has since his death 
been perfected, introduced, and applied to the 
wants of the various trades which can use sewing 
machines by James H. Whitney, and by him gen- 
erously named “‘*The Weed Sewing Machine,” 
though, as all conversant with the facts are 
aware, to Mr. Whitney belongs the credit of its 
present state of perfection and enviable popularity. 
The business is carried on under the firm of Whit- 
ney & Lyon, their sales-room in New York being 
477 Broadway, their agencies, of course, extend- 
ing to all parts of the Union. 

Mr. Whitney’s earliest years were spent on a 
farm, where he obtained such education as the 
common schools and academies of that new coun- 
try could give. At about fifteen he was ap- 
prenticed to the now obsolete trade of “ wool- 
carding and cloth dressing.” In this he ac- 
quired a taste for machinery and a practical 
knowledge of its operations, and here, doubtless, 
he laid the foundation for his future success, in 
conjunction with that great labor-saver, the sew- 
ing-machine. He afterwards engaged in the 
manufactory of clothing. which qualified him to 
know what was wanted in the sewing-machine for 
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the clothing maker. He became a builder of 
sewing-machines, and here he will doubtless find 
sufficient scope for his activity and a field broad 
enough to occupy the rest of his active career. 





THE HEAD OF OLIVER CROMWELL. 
STILL PRESERVED, AND SEEN BY THE WRITER. 





Neary two centuries have elapsed since the 
death of this renowned champion of ecclesiastical 
right and religious liberty in Great Britain. In 
reference to this fact, the English journals have 
recently contained some elaborate articles in his 
defense, exhibiting an enlightened spirit, and 
striving to rid the nation of an unjust and un- 
deserved prejudice against Cromwell. This shows 
the growth of a tolerant spirit, and not unlikely, 
when it becomes fully known in England that the 
** Pretender’s” head is actually preserved, it will 
become a relic almost of adoration. 

That the veritable head of Oliver Cromwell now 
exists, and is in a good state of preservation near 
London, in the custody of a lady, there is no 
doubt. Having been seen, and actually handled, 
and its written and printed history carefully noted 
down, there can hardly be the possibility of a 
mistake. Rumors of the existence of the head 
were in circulation in London half a century 
since, and periodicals now in the British Museum 
suggested such a fact. Various correspondents 
alluded to its concealment, and as having been 
seen privately; but it is only recently that an 
American gentleman was permitted to see the 
relic and handle it in person. 

Cromwell’s body was embalmed and buried with 
great pomp in Westminster Abbey. After the 
restoration of the Stuarts the body was disinter- 
red, the head cut off, and a pike-staff thrust 
through the neck. It was then placed on West- 
minster Hall. It remained there a considerable 
number of years, until either blown down by the 
wind or carried off by stealth. It was secreted 
for a long series of years, and handed down from 
generation to generation among the descendants 
of Cromwell, until it now rests in the custody of 
the accomplished daughter of Hon. Mr. Wilkinson, 
an ex-member of Parliament, residing at Brom- 
ley, Kent, near London. 

While on a recent visit to England, the writer 
passed the Sabbath with Rev. Mr. Verrell, pas- 
tor of the Dissenting Chapel at Bromley, Kent. 
During the evening of that day an allusion was 
made to his having seen Cromwell's head in that 
vicinity. It was agreed that the next morning 
an effort should be made to procure a sight of 
it, the possessors of it not being desirous that it 
should be too often exhibited. Near noon we called 
at the residence of the Hon. Mr. Wilkinson, at 
Beckenham, not a long distance from the home of 
the estimable Miss Marsh Rev. Mr. Verrell sent in 
his card to Miss W., and we were soon shown into 
the drawing-room. Like most of the residences 
of the English gentry, the windows looked out 
upon a landscape of faultless loveliness and beau- 
ty. Lawns, velvet-like in appearance, with the 
sweetest beds of flowers, lay before the eye. In 
the distance, clusters of aristocratic oaks threw 
their deep shadows over the lawn, shielding from 
the rays of the summer sun groups of beautiful 
English cattle. 
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Very soon a lady of mature years and of hand- 
some person entered the room, with an air that 
indicated position and the manners of a true lady. 
An introduction followed, and the purpose of our 
visit being made known it was cheerfully granted, 
especially when it was stated that the stranger 
was an American. Very soon a wooden box wts 
brought into the room and opened. Inclosed in it 
was a smaller one of oak, with dark brass hinges. 
Two or three coverings of cloth and silk were 
successively removed, and then was lifted out the 
veritable head of Oliver Cromwell. 

The thoughts were strange when that renowned 
face was first seen! Stranger still were the emo- 
tions when the head of Cromwell, so mighty in in- 
tellect and stupendous in power, was grasped by 
the hand. Yet what a commentary on greatness ! 
The head having been embalmed, retains the flesh 
in a shriveled, dried state, but the features are 
distinct,.and the hair almost as perfect as at its 
burial. The huge wart over one of the eyes, so 
historically true, is clearly distinct, and the re- 
semblance to a bust copied from real life, which is 
near by, carries conviction to the identity of the 
head beyond a misgiving. The iron pike which 
was thrust through the throat and came out at 
the top of the head, is rusted in. Its age and ex- 
posure has consumed the upper part, and only a 
couple of inches of iron remain above the head. 
The wooden part of the pike was broken off just 
below the throat, and the fracture shows that it 
was severed by violence and not cut asunder by 
an instrument. 

Altogether, this singular memorial of another 
age is in a better state of preservation than any 
of the embalmed Egyptians, and so well preserved 
are the features, and the shriveled skin so entire» 
that it has little that is hideous or repulsive, 
Flaxman, the eminent sculptor, who has examined 
it with care, in connection with cotemporaneous 
busts and portraits, unhesitatingly expresses en- 
tire confidence that it is the head of‘Oliver Crom- 
well. In addition, the family who possess this 
strange relic of an illustrious man, have both 
printed documents and written details of its his- 
tory, so minute and circumstantial, that they 
know, beyond a doubt, its authenticity. Yet in 
London, little or nothing is known of the existence 
of this head, even among men of position and in- 
fluence. Until recently it has been kept secreted, 
and now it is not easily accessible. The following 
letter, from Rev. Mr. Verrell, who is an intimate 
friend of the family of Hon. Mr. Wilkinson, pre- 
pared at the request of the writer of this para- 
graph, is of historical interest, and confirms the 
above statement. W. A. 

Bromiey, Kent, J: ly 6, 1859. 

Dear Sir—The head we saw at W. A. Wil- 
kinson’s, of Shortlands, Beckenham, I believe to be 
that of Oliver Cromwell The history of his death, 
interment after being embalmed, and the sentence 
passed for his exhumation, hanging at Tyburn, and 
placing the heads of Ireton, Bradshaw, and Crom- 
well on Westminster Hall, are all patent. The 
head having rolled into the parapet of the hall by 
the breaking of the spear, or halbert, on which it 
was fixed, after twenty years; the sentinel taking 
it under his cloak, and hiding it till his death ; his 
widow then conveying it to the Cambridgeshire 
Russell family ; its being possessed by them until 
it was sold for £100 by one of the family, who 
from his dissipated habits had squandered his 
property ; the purchase of it by the grandfather 
of the present proprietor for the sum mentioned ; 
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its present appearance being the skull of one who 
had been embalmed; the wart on the right eye- 
brow, the beard, the shape of the chin, its similar- 
ity to the bust, with the exception of its smallness 
from the shrinking and drying up of the flesh, 
leaving little else than the skin covering the bone ; 
the opinion of the family, founded upon printed 
and manuscript documents, and oral testimony of 
its being the identical head, as well as that of 
many who have seen it, are among the principal 
things to be noted. The proprietor, W. A. Wil- 
kinson, Esq., was member for Lambeth, but lost 
his election because of his vote for opening the 
Crystal Palace on Sundays. In other respects he 
was a good liberal member.—JV. Y’. Observer. 





“WHAT IS GENIUS?” 


Mr. Epiror.—In your October number of the 
PHRENOLOGICAL JoURNAL appears an article en- 
titled “‘ What is Genius ?” The writer, after enu- 
merating some of the effects of genius, proceeds to 
define the cause by saying, ‘“‘ Genius is the result of 
an exalted organization, and this exaltation arises 
either from an extra-favorable organization, or 
from hereditary inspiration, which elevates the 
quality of the manifestation.” Now the first defini- 
tion, “ extra-favorable organism,” we comprehend ; 
but what is hereditary inspiration? The word 
inspiration was originally applied to the reception 
of Divine messages, as in the prophets of old; and 
as they always figure off their oracles with poetic 
language, the word has shifted relationships, and 
come to be applied to poetic genius ; hence heredi- 
tary inspiration is hereditary poetic genius; and 
in defining poetic genius (all genius is the result 
of a poetic organization), to call it hereditary is 
simply to indicate its descent into individuals, and 
not its nature, hence it is no definition. 

To say genius is the result of an extra-favorable 
formation, is to say that something we are about 
to define is the result of something we can not tell 
what, which favors it we do not how. Genius is 
not the result of ‘‘ favorable” temperaments, for 
we have men with temperaments more favorable 
for the production of genius than those possessed 
by some geniuses, but yet who are not geniuses, 
and never can be. 

Now, if that which produces genius were to be 
pointed out, also the manner in which it acts, 
more solid claims might be made for its definition. 
Genius is the result of the action of the organ of 
Ideality when it is a leading organ of the brain, 
and Ideality acts by intensifying. Recollect that 
we make a distinction between genius and talent, 
the latter being merely the result of large organs 
and corresponding temperaments. Ideality acts 
by intensifying the action of all the other organs, 
just as Sublimity acts by giving breadth and 
scope to their action. Perhaps the sole use of this 
organ is to intensify and take delight in the view 
of intense objects To illustrate, it takes delight in 
the view of bright objects, which are nothing more 
than intense pictures produced by a superfluous 
abundance of light being reflected from them. The 
result of intensity is completeness, as an intense 
picture, or that which is intensely individualized 
upon the view, is complete; we say of one who 
loves home intensely, that he is a complete lover of 
home; hence it takes delight in complete objects 
and in perfection generally, and beauty is perfec- 
tion. Again, we say it acts by intensifying; as, in 
recalling scenes of the past, it intensifies the pic- 
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ture which memory has received, but which is 
blurred with the decay of time, placing it before 
the mind sometimes almost with the distinctness 
of actual vision. 

Then Ideality produces genius by-giving a keen- 
ness, vividness, intensity to the action of the other 
organs; and individuals with inferior organs 
otherwise, but with large Ideality, possess a sur- 
prising power of thought; Byron and Shelley are 
good illustrations of this, both of whose heads were 
notedly inferior in size to most heads borne on the 
shoulders of the so-called Great. W. B. E. 


Grerenwicn, N. J. 





THINGS I HAVE SEEN. 


I nave seen a lady on Broadway dressed in 
finery, with lace edgings to her skirts, a highly 
ornamented bonnet, rich silk robe, and an elegant 
parasol, most daintily carried, with a black streak 
of dirt under each nail. 

I have seen a family, consisting of a mother and 
two daughters, who were scamstresses, and who 
dressed better, that is to say, more dashingly and 
expensively, than anybody else in the town, yet 
this expense so exhausted their income that they 
were obliged to economize fuel and food to such 
an extent that they had nothing for three months 
to eat but potatoes and salt, and really suffered 
from the cold. 

I have seen a rustic country girl after a stay of 
two months in a city return home, and looking 
at daisies and dandelions, which had been as fa- 
miliar to her as her ten fingers, open her eyes in 
feigned wonder and exclaim, “Oh, my! Do such 
things grow in the country ?” 

I have seen a great broad-shouldered boy of 
twenty, who was reared a farmer, after a resi- 
dence of three months in the city, who remarked 
to his friend, on going home for a visit, that he 
was “‘ going into the country to rusticate for a 
week.” 

I have seen people who were poor, or only in 
comfortable circumstances, take great pains to 
appear better off than they really were, and thus 
act a lie in the face of the community, who knew 
their real standing quite as well as themselves. 

I have seen many who took such special care of 
their respectability and social standing, that they 
nursed it into a ridiculous deformity. 

Morau.—* Honesty is the best policy.” 
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BINDING JOURNALS AND PAPERS. 


Txose who are far from cities, in a newly or 
sparsely settled portion of the far West or South, 
and who have but little reading matter, neces- 
sarily prize it more than those who have an 
abundance, and therefore feel more anxious to 
have their papers and magazines bound, so as to 
preserve them, while persons who are surfeited 
with reading matter allow their weeklies and 
monthlies to be read and thrown aside. 

A correspondent from Iowa writes : “ Will you 
please give some plain instruction, either in Lire 
ILLUSTRATED, or the PHRENOLOGICAL JoURNAL, 
so as toenable me, and persons similarly situated 
on the borders of civilization, to bind our papers, 
books, journals, etc. Such pasteboard as we get 
in the stores is too thin, and it is difficult to paste 
or glue two or more thicknesses together without 
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its warping and drawing out of shape. But I 
need not particularize, as you will know our wants 
better than I can tell them.” 

In reply to our correspondent, we will give a 
few hints, which may be serviceable. To bind 
the PurenotocicaL JourNnaL, WaTer-CurE 
JourRNAL, or Lire ILLusTRATED, take as many 
as you wish to put into a volume or book, and lay 
them according to their consecutive order one 
upon another, and jog them up evenly, at the 
back and top; then put the volume between 
clamps, or hold them firmly as in a vice, between 
two strips of boards, and take a saw and make 
several grooves right across the back of the book, 
say the eighth or sixteenth of an inch in depth. 
This will have the effect to make a hole through 
the folded back of the paper, so that any leaf of 
it opened would show round holes through the 
back; these grooves must be made while the vol- 
ume is firmly fastened, say four or six in the back 
of a PuHreNoLoGicaAL Journau. The first one 
within two inches of the top, the second, say, an 
inch and a quarter below, and the other two about 
the same distance apart, and about the same dis- 
tance from the bottom of the printed matter. 
That will make four grooves; then stretch four 
cords of strong twine up and down, say from the 
edge of a table upward to something firm above, 
aud have these strings or cords so adjusted that 
they will lie in the four grooves. Then take a 
single copy of the Journal and push it back 
against the cords; then open the number of the 
Journal in the center, and take a strong linen 
thread with a darning-needle, and fastening the 
thread to one of the upright cords, pass it through 
the hole made by the saw, around each of the two 
cords, then out at the back; pass it up on the back 
until you get to the nearest of the two cords of 
the other end and pass it around this and out at 
the back ; then lay on the next number, and pass 
your thread through the hole and around the 
two cords anddown and around the other two; 
then lay on another number of the paper, and so 
keep doing until the whole are thus fastened ; 
then fasten the thread firmly to the cord, and 
cut off these up-and-down cords so as to leave 
them about two or three inches long on each side 
of the book. 

After the book is stitched and the back glued 
and dry, before the cover is put on, the leaves 
may be trimmed, by laying a rule on and cutting 
the paper with a sharp knife like a shoe-knife, by 
drawing it from side to side against the rule, 
which must be held firmly, in a manner similar 
to that of the shoemaker when he cuts out upper 
leather on a table by a pattern, only the knife 
must be drawn in the same place perhaps twen- 
ty times to cut through the entire thickness of the 
book. 


Then get thick pasteboard, or glue thin paste- 
boards together and dry them under pressure, 
and cut them out of the right shape and size to 
constitute a proper cover of the book; then pierce 
some holes near the edge of the pasteboard, 
corresponding to the cords now stitched into the 
grooves before mentioned ; pass the cords through 
these holes in the pasteboard, and, by making 
other holes through the pasteboard with an awl, 
and putting glue or paste on the string, it may 
be drawn through partly like a seam, and thus 
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make a fastening for those cords; this being 
completed, hot glue should be put on the backs of 
the book, and a linen or cotton cloth also with it ; 
the glue should be rubbed firmly. To finish the 
back, colored muslin may be glued on outside the 
first cloth and lapped over on the edge of the 
pastebard, say an inch, and this constitutes the 
back of the book ; or thin leather might be put on 
the back in the room of the colored muslin ; the 
whole sides might then be covered with marble 
paper. This will make a rude.cover, but much 
better than none, and this is similar to the manner 
in which books are bound, only the finishing is 
neglected. Newspapers may be bound in a sim- 
ilar way. 





THE TWADDLE OF BUSINESS. 


Tuere is, to our ears, no twaddle so insuffer- 
able as that which has begun to be so rife in 
large cities like New York, where money is the 
chief end of man, and where, therefore, only so- 
called business (or those peculiar and distinct 
Wall Street operations by which moncy is, more 
or less honestly, made) is considered the legiti- 
mate sphere of occupation. Why, these people 
have come to consider everybody who occupies 
himself with anything else than merchandise, or 
shaving notes, or speculating in stocks, as a sort 
of fancy people, who live by their wits in a hand- 
to-mouth, shiftless kind of way! At least is this 
true as to literary and art persons, who are noth- 
ing short of an equivocal, dreamy, useless kind of 
folk, that live and die in a garret, and who, being 
of no money account in Wall Street, are of no ac- 
count anywhere. 

And yet this very merchant or capitalist, who 
struts Wall Street, what would he do without his 
daily paper, and how would his up-town house 
look without a book, a picture, or an engraving 
in it ?—albeit, the book he never opened—the 
picture, directly before his eyes on the wall, never 
seen ! 

Even regarded from a money point of view, one 
would think that an artist who paints in a year 
@ picture like Church’s “ Heart of the Andes,” 
for which he promptly refuses ten thousand dol- 
lars, expecting, justly, to realize twenty before 
he parts with it; or an author like Dickens or 
Thackeray, to whom twenty thousand dollars a 
year is no very extraordinary pay for scribbling ; 
or a composer like Meyerbeer or Verdi, whose 
earnings are similarly grandiose; or even a poor 
devil of a singer, who makes his thousand dollars 
or more a month, clear money—that such people 
would command the respect of old Firkin. But 
no ; his eyes are blinded to such results. He 
thinks there must be some Aocus pocus in the 
matter, and that it can never be clear money in 
hand; at all events, the method in which it was 
made was not /egitimate. 

Legitimacy of occupation, in the Wall Street 
sense, includes in its signification (with much that 
is noble, and elevated, and admirable) not a little 
that is mean, and sordid, and avaricious, and con- 
temptible—not to say dishonest and positively 
criminal. 

We often look at these so-called hard-working 
** business” folk, too, and contrast their ideas of 
hard work with those of a writer, a painter, a 
composer, or any of the so-considered fancy tribe. 








Your writer, who sits in one spot three, or four, 
or five, or even six hours on a stretch, not exer- 
cising a merely inferior mechanical power of cal- 
culation, but that far higher power of actual in- 
vention which so wrings and exhausts the brain— 
your artist, who stands before his canvas till he 
is ready to drop there —your composer, whose mu- 
sical score, with its myriads of notes, blinds the 
eyes and wears out the life—even your poor tech- 
nical student of music, who is training his fingers 
into those miracles of rapidity and combination 
by the eight hours (as we have known them to do) 
consecutively ; these are mere idlers—according 
to Firkin’s ideas. 

But now look at Firkin himself, and his sales- 
men and clerks. Bounding our vision to the 
New York horizon, see them sailing down the 
cool side of Broadway on a fine summer’s morn- 
ing (the cool side of an omnibus containing a 
large proportion of them), snuffing the ,breeze 
that sweeps up from the bay, over the Battery, 
and throwing open their light summer coats to 
catch it, perhaps smoking their aromatic Havana 
weed, and altogether in a state of great delecta- 
bility. See them arrive at their spacious and 
cool warehouses, or at their comfortably-fur- 
nished and luxurious counting-rooms, seat them- 
selves in leather-cushioned arm-chairs. put their 
feet up, peruse the morning papers, the while 
their clerks outside, behind or beside the dry- 
goods boxes, absorb themselves in, “‘ What will 


he do with it?” or “‘ Love me little, love me long,” | 


or Lord Dufferin’s “* Yacht Voyage.” This, or the 
like of it, we protest we have time and again seen 
them do—aye, within these few weeks, during a 
chance perambulaticn through the ‘ business” 
quarters of New York. Perhaps customers come 
in ; perhaps (particularly during the summer sol- 
stice) they don’t. Twelve o’clock brings the 
saunter to Downing’s, or Delmonico’s, and there- 
upon the claret cobbler, or the mint-julep, with 
Delmonico’s newly-contrived beef or lobster salad 
—perhaps the pastry, with which half Young 


America is ruining its stomach. From lunch to | 
dinner-time is a pleasant and luxurious amalgam | 


of a saunter on Change, cigars, chat, a stroke or 
two of business, and et ceteras. Then flow the 
diet of these hard-worked and over-worked busi- 


drives, and evening entertainments. 

Business ? twaddle! Let many a representa- 
tive of the so-called fancy people give them the 
first idea of the true significance of that word—if 
the sense of it have any affinity with industry !— 
Willis’s Musical World, 





Men anv Oaxs.—All men might be rich, and 
live in abundant ease and leisure, if they would 
observe the simple rule which they themselves 
subscribe as a necessary condition of a thriving 
plant. A young tree, in order, to insure its 
growth to perfection, is secured against the in- 
trusion of other plants, and the soil around it 
carefully cleared of everything which would ab- 
stract from it the necessary fluids and other ali- 
mentary matter. There is a certain limit beyond 
which there can be no profitable crowding of 
plants or nfen. It is ible to plant a thousand 
acorns under the shadow of one full-grown oak ; 
but, inevitably, nine hundred and ninety-nine of 
them must perish before one of them can come to 
perfection. 
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| on their health is, as I have said, ruinous. 
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Tea-Tastinc.—Few of our readers are aware 
that tea-tasting is reduced to a regular profession, 
and which is as certain death to a man as the con- 
tinued practice of opium eating. The success of 
the tea-broker or taster depends upon the trained 
accuracy of his nose and palate, his experience in 
the wants of the American market, and a keen 
business tact. If he has these qualities in high 
cultivation, he may make from $20,000 to $40,000 
per annum while he lives, and die of ulceration 
of the lungs. He overhauls a cargo of tea, 
classifies it, and determines the value of each sort. 
In doing this, he first looks at the color of the leaf 
and the general cleanliness of it. He next takes 
a quantity of the herb in his hand, and breathing 
his warm breath on it, he snuffs up the fragrance. 
In doing this, he draws into his lungs a quantity 
of irritating dust, which is by no means whole- 
some. Then sitting down at the table in his office, 
on which is a long row of little porcelain cups and 
a pot of hot water, he ‘‘ draws” the tea and tastes 
the infusion. In this way he classifies the differ- 
ent sorts to the minutest shade, marks the differ- 
ent prices, and is then ready to compare his work 
The skill of these tasters is 
fairly marvelous but the effect of the business 
They 


grow lean, nervous, and consumptive. At the 


: end of a hard day’s work they feel and act as 


fidgety and cross as if they had the hysterics. 
How Beauty 1s Destroyep.—The expression 
which any passion or emotion temporarily gives 
to the features, tends, by constant repetition, to 
become permanent. A scowlor a frown recurring 
frequently, and for a considerable length of time, 


| fixes its distinctive lines upon the face, perpetual- 


ly overshadowing its beauty like a cloud So 
care, sorrow, and remorse stamp their respective 
impresses upon the countenance and become per- 


| manent traits, which can be eradicated only by 


the action of opposite influences.—Hints Toward 
Physical Perfection. 


ComPensATION.—There is a tendency in all 
trades and professions to afford an equal com- 
pensation. If that of the farmer, for instance, 
should be found everywhere to afford, without 


ness men up-town again to luxurious dinners, | labor, a comfortable subsistence, rapidly increas- 


ing wealth, health, leisure, social enjoyment, and 
everything that could make life blessed, while on 
the other hand every other profession was found 
to be utterly unproductive, destructive of health, 
of property, and entirely useless in producing the 
means of subsistence, all men would seek to go into 
farming, and none would be left to follow the other 
professions. This is, of course, supposing a case 
so extreme, that it is impossible it should ever 
occur in fact; but it illustrates the principle, 
which may be constantly seen in less obvious 
operation. When anew art makes its appearance 
among us, it is at first very profitable to the few 
engaged in it, because being few they experience 
little competition ; but the very fact of the suc- 
cess of the few induces many others to adopt it; 
and frequently this happens to such an extent, 
that the excess of competition makes the new art 
in a short time less profitable than a long-estab- 
lished one—when, after a few oscillations, an equi- 
librium is arrived at, and the new art becomes 
neither more nor less profitable than the others. 
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NEW INDUCEMENTS. 





Wirn a view to remunerate those who feel 
and take an interest in our publications, we have 
concluded to offer the following 

«SPECIAL INDUCEMENTS.” 

For Turee Doxiars we will send three dol- 
lars’ worth of any books published by us, at regu- 
lar mail prices, post-paid, or by express, and a 
copy of either the Warer-Cure or PHRENOLOGI- 
CAL JOURNAL, one year. 

For Five Douuars, we will send five dollars’ 
worth of our books, post-paid, by mail, or by ex- 
press, and Lire ILtusrrarep one year. 

For Ten Dotiars, we will send ten dollars’ 
worth of any books published by us, pre-paid, and 
one copy of Lire ILttusrraTep, PHRENOLOGICAL 
Journal, and Warer-Cure JouRNAL, & year. 

This, we think, will be much better for the 
reader, and for all concerned, than any “ risk” 
which may be had in the best scheme offered by 
cheap-jewelry concerns. A little effort will enable 
any one to secure for hinself a good library of val- 
uable books, at a very moderate cost. Address 

FOWLER & WELLS, 
808 Broadway, New York. 

P.S.—This offer will remain open till January 
1st, 1860. Our friends will please act promptly. 





A CHOICE LIBRARY 


GRATIS. 

[We will send Free—or prepaid—by First 
Ma, a Catalogue containing a complete List of 
all works published at this office, with prices an- 
nexed, to any address, on application For list of 
books, see another page. ] 


A LIBERAL PROPOSITION. 


We submit to our enterprising patrons the fol- 
lowing, which we presume will find a ready and 
warm response in more than one heart which beats 
quick for the success and prosperity of the cause 
of health and happiness. 

The reading of these Journats, and the various 
works we publish, would in a very short time com- 
pletely revolutionize the habits of our people, and 
serve to correct innumerable errors in living, and 
lay the foundation for Peace, PLenty, and Lone 
Lire. 

But read the following offer, to extend from the 
present time to the Ist of January next. 


For Ten Dollars at One Time 
We will send Ten Copies of either the PHREno- 
LOGICAL or WaTeR-CurE JoURNALS one year, 
and Six Dollars’ worth, at regular mail prices, 
of any books of our publication, prepaid (by mail 
or express, as we may think best). For list and 
prices, see Advertisement. 


For Twenty-Five Dollars 


We will send Twenty-five Jour Naxs one year, and 
Firreen Doxiwars’ worth of books as above. 
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NALS one year, and One Hunprep Doiiars’ 
worth of books! 

LIFE ILLUSTRATED may be included in the 
above clubs, if desired, at Two Do.uars a year, 
and to make up the number, each Lire may be 
counted as two JouRNALS. 

Canadian Subscribers must send money to pre 
pay American postage, viz., Six Cents a year for 
each JouRNAL, and Twenty-four Cents a year for 
Lire. 

ReaDer, you have the Prorosition. Will you 
accept it? Can you not reach the highest 
prize? 

HOW TO DO IT. 

Take the Journats in hand (sample numbers 
sent free for the purpose), and call on each and 
every man and woman in your neighborhood. 
Show them the Journaxs. Ask them to subscribe 
for one orfor all. If you like, you may share the 
prize with them, or retain it, as remuneration for 
your services in getting up the Club. 

Now WE VERILY BELIEVE there is not a neigh- 
borhood, a manufacturing establishment, a store, 
a shop, or a steamboat, in which from one to a 
dozen can not be found who would like to subscribe 
for one or more of our JouRNALS. 

AND WE bo KNow there are none, “ no, not one,” 
but what would be benefited, yes, greatly bene- 
fited, by reading some of the valuable works pub- 
lished at this office. Send for a copy of the new 
Catalogue. Read it, and “rry” for a 

HUNDRED-DOLLAR LIBRARY. 

Address Fowler and Wells, 

308 Broadway, New York. 





StRENGTH AND Braury. 

One of the most remarkable and interesting books of 
the season is, undoubtedly, Jacques’ “ Hints Toward 
Physical Perfection: or, THe Puriosopuy or Hvu- 
MAN Beauty,” in which we are shown how to acquire and 
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retain Bodily Symmetry, Health, and Vigor, secure Long 
Life, and avoid the Infirmities and Deformities of Age. It 
deals—thoughtfully and earnestly, too—with subjects of 
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vital importance to everybody, and has already awakened 
among all classes a deep and abiding interest in human 
physical improvement. It embraces a complete and thor- 
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ough —— of the whole subject of Physical Educa- 
tien, and shows how completely the means of Health, 
Strength, and Beauty are in our own hands. It reveals to 
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Features, a Clear Complexion, Rosy Cheeks, and all the 
Graces and Womanly Attractions which she very properly 
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desires to possess; teaches Man how to acquire that 
Strength of Muscle, that Dignity of Movement, and that 
Masculine Vigor which will command the Admiration of 
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his own sex and the Love of the other. It should be in 
the hands of every Parent who desires to have Healthy 
and Beautiful Children; every Teacher who would de- 
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velop the Minds and Bodies of his pupils in harmony to- 
ether; every bee Ram who wishes to be prepared 
for all the duties of Womanhood; and every Young Man 
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who realizes that Health and Strength are the only sure 
basis of permanent Success in Life. In short, to quote the 
words of the Philadelphia Zvening Bulletin, “ It deserves 
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to be read in by every man and woman in the coun- 

try.” Illustrated with more than twenty plates and nu- 

merous wood-cuts. $1. Sent by mail to any post-office. 
FOWLER AND WELLS, 305 Broadway, Sow York. 


Hiterarp Notices. 


Tue Minister’s Wooinc. By Harriet Beecher 

Stowe. New York: Derby & Jackson. 590 pages. 

It may be difficult in a monthly publication to anticipate 
the great majority of readers in so popular a work as the 
one before us. Nearly all the reading world will have 
heard of if not perused “The Minister’s Wooing” before 
they read this notice. It has already been variougly 
criticised ; some admiring it in every page and line, others 
point out what they call defects, while they extol its 
pumerous excellences. It is probably impossible for any 
one mind to write that which shall please all minds. It is 
suflicient for us to say that the authoress evinces her talent 
at character-painting quite as distinctly and strongly in 
this work as any other she has produced The subject has 
less of engrossing interest to stir the passions and inflame 
the imagination than the one which gave her such wide 
celebrity; but we think she has never written finer pas- 
sages, or painted character more truthfully than sbe has 
done in the work before us. It may be that this judgment 
is formed on our own familiar acquaintance with the sub- 
oom scenes, an circumstances portrayed in the work. 

ew England feeling and New England life are here 
drawn in boldest outline and filled up with the most 
sharply-defined detail. a 


Tue West Jersty Pioneer, published at 
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i j AA AAA LLL Bridgeton, and edited by James B. Furgeson, deserves 
: “ped + ary at One Time AA AAA LUL the support of the public, especialy in Southern New 
We will send Fifty Copies ef the Journats one AA AAA LLL . ; “ Pioneer.” for i 
AAAAAAAAA LLL Jersey. In many respects it is truly a ioneer,” for it 
year, and Forty Doxuars’ worth of books as AA AAA LLL advocates reforms in education, and the rye ~ 
" of the mind from an ignorant conservatism to a liberal an 
above. a — 7 at judicious improvement in all things. Many -< its pony 
. Tim ¥Y AAA xx could be copied to advantage by metropolitan journals, 
For One Hundred Dollars at one e AAAAA ASASAA LLLLLLLLLLLLLL for it is wonslly on the right side of cates, and speaks 
We will send One Hunprep Copies of the Jour- | Woman the secrets of Symmetry of Form, Regularity of | with straight forward candor and ability. 
U 
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~ Bybertisements. 


ApvVERTISEMENTs intended for this Journal, to 
secure insertion, should be sent to the Publishers on or bee 
fore the 10th of the month previous to the one in which 
they are to appear. Announcements for the next number 
should be sent in at once. 

Texms.—T wenty- five conts a line each insertion. 











THE GREAT BENEFACTOR OF THE HOUSEHOLD. 


P. P. Srewarr’s 
FUEL-SAVING AND COMFORT-PRODUCING 
Summer AND Winter Arr-Ticut 

, TSN Yryy a wr 
COOKING STOVE! 
FOR WOOD OR COAL 
Improvep uy 1859 wiru New anp Extra Larce Fives. 





The following is a brief summary of thé peculiarities of 
THE STEWART STOVE. 
ist. Durastirry.—It has been in use, in many instances, 
from 15 to 20 years. 
2d. Capacity ror Worx.—Al culinary opera’*iona may 
be carried on at the same time. In evidence of what it 
will accomplish, we allude to the fact that on each of sev- 
eral occasions, a barred of flour has been bak-d into bre:d 
uith a single fire. 
8d. Economy tn Fve..—So perfect in Ly construction, 
that the cont may be saved in fuel in from 2 to 3 yearr, 
4th. Jt doa. your work expedi tmusaly ond wel, and may 
be regulated at pleasure to pri duce any temperature + e- 
qu'red in the kitchen, without interference with the cook- 
ing. 
THE STEWART STOVE 
Has the most perfect ventilated Oven of any Stove now 
manufactured. 
THE STEWART STOVE 
Supplies hot water for bathing purposes, more economi- 
cally than any range. 
TUE STEWART STOVE 
Is furnished by all agents on a trial of three months. 
THE STEWART STOVE 
Is sold in all the principal cities and towns in the Union, 
Small descriptive — ts sent free by mail, on applica- 
tion to the ert turer 
FULLER, W ARREN & CO., 
And sold by J. Q. A. BUTLER, 
New York; G. W. Walker, 
Metz, Chicago; 8. Locke, 
Co., Mobile. 


Troy, N. Y. 

No. 213 Water Street, 
15 Union a ot, Boston; C. 

New Orleans; G. Elisworth & 





CHEAP AND GOOD MUSIC FOR ONE. 


EVERY 
THE MUSICAL G UEST, 
Originated in 1847, 


BY HENRY CC. WATSON, 
Tur Pioneer or Curap Music In America, 


The MUSICAL GUEST is published every Wednesday, 
and contains twelve large pages of music. Price 10 cents. 
The Musical Guest contains: 

POPULAR MUSIC, 
CLASSICAL MUSIC, 
ORIGINAL AND SELECTED, 
FOR EVERY VOICE AND FOR PIANOFORTE, 
SONGS AND DUETS FOR HOME, 
GLEES FOR SOCIAL CIRCLES, 
PIANO PLECES FOR THE SALON, 

DANCE MTSIC FOR THE BALL-ROOM, 
4ND BEAUTIFUL STUDIES FOR PUPILS. 

The first and second volumes, now ready for binding, 
contain fifty-five Songs in English, Italian, and German, 
besides concerted vocal pieces, and xine old favorite Fire- 
side Songs; together with Turery-rive Piano pieces, 
Polkas, Mazourkas, Varsovianas, Schottishes, Quadrilles, 
Variations, and Romances by Gottschalk, Wollenhaupt, 
Wallace, Prudent, Heller, Mendelssohn, etc., together with 

a popular, melodious. and easy 

NE SET OF LANCIERS. 

Price of each volume, 18 numbers, One Dollar and 
Twenty-five cents. 

All the back numbers can be obtained at the office of 
publication, where subscriptions are received. 

Specimen numbers will be sent on the receipt of Ten 
Cents in postage stamps. 

Subscription price, tive Dollars per yea 

M. BE L L « CO., 13 F ranktort Street. 


A New Frarvurr.— Tue Scuoor- 
MASTER'S WOOLNG. The new volume of Lire [iivs- 
TRATED contains a story from the pen of one of the best 
American writers, enutled 

THE SCHOOLMASTER’S WOOING: 
A Tae or New ENGLAND, 
which we have no hesitation in promising our readers 
will be one of the best stories ever written fur newspaper 
columns; and entertaining as has been the widely-read 
and far-famed history ot the Minister's Wooing, that of the 
Schoolmaster will be not less worthy of public attention. 
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Meruopist Book Concern, 200 
Mulberry Street, New York.—Bei ‘ing in constant seceipt of 
inquiries from our brethren, respecting S wing Machines, 
with requests to recommend and purchase, we have, in 
conjunction with some lady friends, carefully and thor- 
oughly examined the various machines of practical value 
for family sewing, and find those made by Tut Wuaeeter 
AND WILSON MaNnvuracturtIne Company, 505 Broadway, 
New York, to fully combine the essentials of a good in- 
strument, and such as we can confidently recommend. 

Having seen so favorable results from their use, in our 
own and the households of our friends, we are desirous 
that their benefits should be shared by all our brethren, 
and hence have interested ourselves in their behalf. 

With best wishes, your brethren, 

ABEL STEVENS, 
James Foy, J. Porter, 
Daniet Wise, J. — EDWARDS, 
_Davp Terry, Ww. Cox. 


Rare Books on Pur ENOLOGY.— 


We have a few copies of the books named below which 
we can furnish to those desiring them, at the prices 
named, so long as they last 

These books are not stereotyped, and there are but very 
few copies remaining. In a few months they will be en- 
tirely out of the market, and not to be had at any price. 
For copies, address FowLer anp Weis, New York. 
OBSERVATIONS ON THE DERANGED MANIFES- 

TATIONS OF THE MIND, OR INSANITY. 

By J. C. Spurzheim, M.D., Licentiate of the College of 
Physicians of London and of the Universities of Vienna 
and Paris. Third American edition, with notes, improve- 
ments, and plates. With an Appendix, by A. Brigham, 
M.D., author of “ Remarks on the 
Cultivation on Health.” Pp. 272, with Illustrations, $1 50. 

ELEMENTS OF PHRENOLOGY. 

By George Combe, late President of the Phrenological 
Society. Fourth American edition, improved and en- 
larged from the third Edinburgh, by the author. With en- 
gravings. Pp. 204, 50 cents. 

HMORAE PHRENOLOGICE ; 

Being three Phrenological Essays: 

I, On Morality. 

If. On the Best Means of Obtaining Happiness. 

III. On Veneration. 

By John Epps, M.D., Director of the Royal Jennerian 
and London Vaccine Tnstitutions ; Lecturer on Materia 
Medica and Chemistry ; Member of the Edinburgh Phren- 
ological Society. and author of the “ Inte rnal Evidences 
of Christianity Deduced from Phrenology.” With notes 
by Rey. John Pierpont. Pp. 96, pric e 50 cents. 


Taos. CARLTON, 


EVERY STU DE NT AND CONVERSATION (ST needs 
Tne Rieur Worp iv tue Rientr 


PLACE: A Pocket Dictionary or Synonyms, Trcn- 
nIcAL Terms, AnpReviaTions, Foreign Preases, etc., 

ete., with a Chapter on Punctuation and Proof- Reading. 
This is an indispensable companion for every writer and 
speaker who would say exactly what he means, and 
neither more — less, and say it in the best way. Price, 
50 cents, FOWL ER AND W ELLS, New York. 


AME RICAN AND ForEIGN STERE- 
OSCOPIC EMPORIUM. 


An extensive and varied assortment of American and 
Foreign Views and Groups always on hand, at the lowest 
prices, and of the b-st quality. 

New invoices received per every arrival from Europe. 
Having agents in England and France, we are certain to 
receive the latest views published in either country, and 
our stock will be f und both extensive and well selected. 
A LIBERAL DISCOUNT TO THE TRADE. 

Parties at a distance sending us $3, $5, $10, $15, $20, or 
#25 can have a good instrument, and such pictures as they 
may request, sent by Express. 

All orders will be executed with care, and our friends 
may depead upon receiving a god and satisfactory selec- 
tion. 

Merchants from every section of the country are respect- 
fully invited to make an examination of our stock before 
purchasing elsewhere. 


FOWLER AND WELLS, 308 Broadway, New York. 








A Remarkable Book. 


Reapy.—Hints TOWARD 
PHYSICAL PERFECTION; 


Now 


Or, How to Acquire and Retain Beauty, Grace, and 
Strength, and Secure Long Life and Continued Youth- 
fulness. Price, — BY FIRST MAIL, only $1. 
Address FOWLER AND WELLS. 

305 Broadway, New York. 
Lire In.ustrarep—A FIRST- 


class Pictorial Family Newspaper, commences its eighth 
volume this week. It is devoted to Education, Agriculture, 
Mechanics, Architecture, New Inventions, Business, to 
Moral and Intellectual Improvement, Social Entertain- 
ment, the News of the World, and all movements of 
practical interest and utility. Now is the time to subscribe. 
Only $2 a year, or three copies #5. Five copies #6, or ten 
copies $10. GetupaClub. Address, 
FOWLER AND WELLS, 3'8 Broadway, New York. 


Influence of Mental | 


AMERICAN PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL. 
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Hrs Last Worx! 

The late DR. WILLIAM A. ALCOTT left among his 
papers a most remarkable manuscript, entitled 
FORTY YEARS IN THE WILDERNESS OF PILL3 

AND POWDERS; 
Or, Tae CoGITaTIONS AND CONFESSIONS OF AN AGED 
PrysIcran. 

This most interesting, curious, and valuable book will 
be published on Tuurspay, Sept. 1. 

It is a book for every household and every individual— 
presenting for the benefit of others a wise man’s experi- 
ences and observations in the world of medicine, illustrated 
with a superb portrait on steel of the venerable and beloved 
author. In1 vol.,12mo. Price #1. 

Tens of thousands will buy and read this bo k—it will 
therefore be a great book for Agents. Applications sould 
be addressed to 

FOWLER AND WELLS, 308 Broadway, New York. 





> ‘ 
LEAD THE SCHOOLMASTER’'S Woo- 
ING in Lire ILuvstratep. 
months for One poet 
FOWLER AND WELLS, New York. 


rT’ Y 

Tue New Itxusrrarep Serr-In- 
STRUCTOR IN PHRENOLOGY AND PHYSIOLOGY, 
with more than a Hundred Engraved Portraits of Re- 
markable Men and Women. This excellent practical 
work, written for the information and improvement of all, 
embraces, among other topics: Tae Laws or Lire; 
Hereditary Influences; Health—How te Preserve It; 
Temperaments—illustrated ; Signs or Cuaracter; Prin- 
ciples and Proofs of Phrenology; Analysis and Classifica- 
tion of the Faculties; and a Chart for Recording Examina- 
tions. A handy 12mo vol., revised and enlarged, bound 
with gilt back and sides. Price, ! 50 cents. 

FOWLER AND W WELLS, 308 Broadw ay, New York. 


Two Dollars a year; six 





A New Featore.—Tue Scuoor- 


MASTER’S WOOING. The new volume of Lire Ittvs- 
TRATED contains a story from the pen of one of the best 
American writers, entitled 
THE SCHOOLMASTER’S WOOING: 
A Tae or New ENGLAND, 

which we have no hesitation in promising our readers 
will be one ot the best stories ever written for newspaper 
columns; and entertaining as has been the widely-read 
and far-famed history of the Minister’s Wooing, that of the 
Schoolmaster will not be less worthy of public attention. 


FOWLER AND WELLS, New York. 
Panne 7a . 
Att THE REQUISITES FOR 
PHYSIOLOGICAL, PHRENOLOGICAL, AND HY- 
DROPATHIC LECTURERS AND PRACTITIONERS 
MAY RE ORDERED OF 
FOWLER AND WELLS, 
By Mail or Enpress. 
PHYSIOLOGY. 

A beautiful set of anatomical and physiological ptates, 
six in number, mounted on canvas and rollers, or color- 
ed. Price, $12. 

Also, Lambert's 
six in the set. Price, $6. 

Also, Weber's ditto, 

rice, $25. 

Manikins, from $325 to $1,000 each. 

Skeletons—French wired—re ady for use from $35 to 
$45 each. 





Anatomical Charts on rollers, colored, 


size of life, eleven in the set. 





AYDROPATHY. 
De. Trelis Mncyelopedia. .......ccccccccescvsesesces $3 00 
Dr. Shew’s Family Physician.......... ecpecese Oe 
Water-Cure in Chronic Diseases................++5+ 1 50 
Domestic Practice of Hydropathy ................+. 1 50 


Water-Cure Library, seven volumes, and other stand- 
ard works. 


The New Pocket Syringe... .....0cc.e-ceccccececes 8 50 

| errr 2 00 

Pn 58 66s sns ics ceiencsescescevesse ovsce OW 
PHRENOLOGY. 

Specimens for Societies and Private Cabinets. Forty of 


our best Specimens, size of Life. Cast from the heads of 
John Quincy Adams, Aaron Burr, George Combe, Elihu 
Burritt, T. H. Benton, Henry Clay, Rev. Dr. Dodd, Thomas 
A. Emmett, Dr. Gall, Sylvester Graham, J. C. Neal, Silas 
Wright, Black Hawk, Osceola, etc., ete. They can be 
packed and sent as freight or express with safety. Price, 
only $25 for forty casts. 

Also, Fowler’s Phrenology, Combe’s Phrenology, Phre- 
nological Charts, and marked Busts, 
Crayon Heads....... éieeeeteneteseseseeeus “ 50 to $3 00 
Wee CUP BEE csc cvecesccdscesncsasss 
oil Color Ei He ads... 





Wonks or Hon. Horace Man NN, 
IN ONE LARGE VOLUME, with fine Portrait on Steel 
containing his best writings, including: TaevGutTs For A 
Youne Man (very valuable); Powers anp DvuTIES oF 
Woman (a comprehensive argument); Poo« anp IeNno- 
RANT, Ricn AND Epvucatep (hopeful and encouraging) : 
DEMANDS OF THE AGE (a bold and manly statemeot of 
great truths); closing with the most effective of the 
author’s great Pusiic Appresses. Price of the work com- 
plete in ove large well-bound volume, prepaid to any yi 
Post-office, by first mail, only $1 50. Address i 
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FOWLER AND WELLS, New York. 
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Important To InventoRS.—Pat- 
ENT OFFICE DEPARTMEN (.—We transact at this 
office all kinds of business connected with procuring 
Patents, either in this country or in any of the European 
States. 

Having secured the aid of the best Patent Attorneys 
known to the public, both in England and on the continent 
of Europe, we are able to afford the best of facilities for 
obtaining Patents in foreign countries. 

The Solicitor who has charge of our Patent Office De- 
partment, has for the past ten years been successfully en- 
gaged in obtaining patents for inventions, and during the 
later portion of that time has devoted particular attention 
to contested cases. 

The business of this Office will be strictly confidential. 
No charges will be made for examinations of new inven- 
tions; inventors may consult us as to the novelty and pat- 
entability of their improvements, and receive our report, 
by describing their inventions to us, and inclosing a stamp 
to prepay the return letter. 

Communications by letter in reference to Inventions, 
Patents, or Patent Law, promptly attended to. 

FOWLER AND WELLS, 308 Broadway, New York. 














ArtiriciAL Leas anp Hanns. 
WM. SELPHO, Patentee and Inventor. 
Tvese unrivaled substitutes for lost limbs are supplied 
only by Wm. Selpho, 516 Broadway, New York. Estab- 
lished twenty years. 





— Diccemetinaie 

How Hints Towarp Puysican 

PERFECTION; Or, Tue PuiLosopny oF 

to be Heman Beavry; showing How to Acquire 

and Retain Bodily Symmetry, Health, — 

» Vigor; Secure Long Life; and Avoid the In- 

Healthy firmities and Deformities of Age. It commends 

itself to all for whom health, beauty, and long 

and liie have any aitractions, and especially to 

q woman, whether as a wife and mother, or asa 

maiden. Illustrated with more than twenty 

Beautiful Plates, and numerous Wood-Cuts. Price $1. 
FOWLER AND WELLS, 


—Read | 308 Broadway, New York. 
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Wueeter & WIrson’s 
SEWING MACHINES. 

“Beyond all question the machine.”— Life Illus- 

ted 


‘ated. Office, 505 Broadway, New York. 
Send for a Ci: cular. 








READ THE ScHootMastTER’s Woo- 


ING in Lire Itiustratep. Two Dollars a year; six 
months for One Dollar. 
FOWLEK AND WELLS, New York. 


Borex 


<> “ AFTER MANY YEARS’ 


observation of the working of your limbs, I am compelled 
to repeat, what I have already expressed in writing, that 
neitrer in Hurope nor America is there an instrument 
of the kind worthy of comparison with them. 
I remain yours, nos. D. Mutter, 
Professor of Surgery in the Jefferson Medi- 
cal College, Philadelphia.” 
Senp ror New Ixivusteatep Pampntet, at 78 Broad- 
way, New York. PALMER & CO. 


EVERY ORATOR needs 
Tue Rieur Worp iw tue Rient 


PLACE: A Pocket Dictionary or Synonyms, Trcu- 
NICAL TERMS, ABBREVIATIONS, Foreign Purases, ete., 
ete., with a Chapter on Punctuation and Proof-Reading. 
This is an indispensable companion for every writer and 
speaker who would say exactly what he means, and 
neither more nor less, and say it in the best wav. Price, 
50 cents. SOWLER AND WELLS, 

308 Broadway, New York. 















Tne AMERICAN PHRENOLOGICAL 


ALMANAC for 1860, full of interesting matter, with many 
portraits of eminent persons, is now ready for the trade, 
or singly at 6 cents by mail. The Water-Cure A/manac 
for 186) is in press, and will soon be ready. Orders may 
now be sent to the Publishers. 
OW TO DO GOOD AND GET “PAID FOR 
IT.”—Take an Agency for our Publications. The 
terms are such, there can be no possibility of loss. Evrry 
Famity will be glad to obtain some of them. For partic- 
ulars address FOWLER AND WELLS, 
808 Broadway, New York. 





EF Ween. grow Clr 4k 
or TweEnty-FIvE Cents —THE 
WATER-CURE JOURNAL will be sent to subscribers 4 
months for 25 cents, or 4 copies for $1. Address FOWLER 
AND WELLS, 308 Broadway, New York. 


AMERICAN PHRE 





A Book for Everybody who Writes or Talks. 


Ture Rieut Worp in THE Rieutr 


PLACE: A New Pocket Dictionary and Reference 
Book; Embracing Extensive Collections of Synonyms, 
Technical Terms, Abbreviations, and Foreign Phrases ; 
Chapters on Writing for the Press, Punctuation, and 

Proo!-Reading; and other Interesting and Valuable In- 

formation. By the author of “ How to Write,” “ How to 

Talk,” etc., ete. 

This comprehensive little volume contains the essence 
of three or four heavy works cendensed into a size and 
form adapting it to the Desk or the Pocket and afforded 
at a price which brings it within the reach of all; and no 
one who has occasion to use the English language, either 
in speaking or writing, should fail to procure it. We haz- 
ard nothing in pronouncing it almost 

INDISPENSABLE TO THE WRITER AND SPEAKER. 

First we have in a compact and reliable shape 

A Dictionary of Synonyms, 
comprising a greater number of words of similar meaning, 
from which to make choice, than any other collection ; and 
enabling the writer or speaker to select, at a glance, 
The Right Word, 
and say just what he means, and nothing more or less— 
making his language fit his thoughts as one’s clothes 
should his person, and ilustrating Dean Swift’s definition 
of style, 
“Proper Worps 1x Prorer PLaces.” 

This part alone is well worth the price of the whole work. 

It is followed by 
A Dictionary of Technical Terms, 
carefully compiled, and comprising all the more common- 
ly used and important technicalities of the various Arts, 
Trades, and Professions, many of which are not found in 
the dictionaries in common use. The want of such a col- 
lection of words, in a compact and convenient form, has 
long been felt. Appended to the foregoiug is an extensive 
List of Abbreviations, 
containing everything that anybody need have occasion to 
use or understand, and a Collection of more than 800 
Foreign Phrases, 


Latin, French, Italian, and Spanish, with their Pronuncia- 
tion ; embracing all that are likely to occur in one’s gen- 
eral reading, and removing one of the greatest stumbling- 
blocks in the way of 
Tue UNLEARNED IN THE LANGUAGES. : 
The reader would not think of asking more than this for 
Har a Do.iar; but we have given here, in addition, 
A Chapter on Punctuation ; 
Hints ON 
Writing for the Press; 
And Instructions in 
Proof-Reading, 
with illustrations of the use of the various characters re- 
quired in marking proof-sheets. This instruction is indis- 
»ensable to all persons who wish to write for the press. 
n short, this work should be the 
Pocket and Desk Companion 
oF 
Tue OraTor; 
Tue DEBATER; 
Tue Stump SPEAKER; 
Tue TEACHER; 


Tue Eprror; 

Tue CLERGYMEN}; 

Tue LAWYER; 

Tue Puysician; 

Tue LeGisLaTor ; Tue STUDENT, AND 

Tue CORRESPONDENT}; Tue CONVERSATIONIST. 
PRICE FIFTY CENTS. 

Sent by mail, to any address, on receipt of the price. 

FOWLER AND WELLS, New York. 





a) 

New Etecrro-Gatvanic Bar- 
TERY celebrated for the curing of nervousness, neuralgia, 
rheumatism, and similar diseases, with instructions in ite 
philosophy and modes of application. Price $10. Address, 

FOWLER AND WELLS, 808 Broadway, New York. 








SYRINGES. 
A LARGE ASSORTMENT CONSTANTLY ON HAND 

The following comprise the best 
variety that has ever been manu- 
factured ; 

Patent Exastic Syrives No 1. 
—This Syringe has no rival in neat- 
ness, efficiency, and portability. It 
Sis furnished with the patent elastic 

valves, fills through atmospheric 
== pressure, and is an admirable male 
and female self-syringe. Adapted 
also to children. The price of this / 
instrament is $2 50; or,sent by mail, _/ 
post-paid, for $8. 

Patent Exastio Syainek No. 2.— 
This Syringe differs from the one just 
described in having an extended 
flexible tube, represented at A, by 
which fluid may be drawn from a 
pitcher or any other deep vesscl. Price $2 50° or 83 post- 
paid. FOWLER AND WELLS, 308 Broadway, New York. 
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MisceEtLaANEous Books 


FURNISHED BY FOWLER AND WELLS, 
808 Broapway, New York. 

SCHOOL EXHIBITION BOOK. Price 30 cents. 

TREATISE ON ENGLISH PUNCTUATION. $1. 

WILD OATS SOWINGS; or, An Autobiography of an 
Adventurer. Price $1. 

YOUATT ON THE HORSE. Price $1 25. 

AMERICAN FRUIT CULTURIST. Price $1 25. 

THE FARMERS’ PRACTICAL HORSE FARRIER. 
Price 75 cents. 

THE MYSTERIES OF FREE MASONRY. 8° cents. 

Dr. Kane’s Great Work, ARCTIC EXPLORATIONS. 
Superbly Illustrated by upwards of Three Hundred En- 
gravings. 2 vols. Price $5. 

WEBSTER’S COUNTING-HOUSE DICTIONARY. 
Price $1 50. 

BANKS OF NEW YORK, their Dealers, the Clearing- 
House, ete., with a Financial Chart. Price $1 50. 

BENTON’S THIRTY YEARS’ VIEW. 2 vols. $5. 

BRONSON’S ELOCUTION. Price $1 50. 

SCANDAL; or The Follies of Woman. Price $1 25. 

ROBINSON CRUSOE. His Life and Adventures, 
Price $1 25. 

ARTHUR'S ADVICE TO YOUNG LADIES. 75 c. 

ARTHUR’S ADVICE TO YOUNG MEN. 15 cents. 

THE YOUNG MAN’S WAY TO HONOR AND 
USEFULNESS. Price 75 cents. 

THIERS’ HISTORY OF THE FRENCH REVOLU 
TION. 2vols. Price $2. 

Sets GIHON’S JUVENILE HISTORIES, 7 vols., com- 
prising : THE LIFE OF BARON FREDERICK 
TRENCK. Plates) THE HISTORY OF ENGLAND, 
elegantly illustrated. THE HISTORY OF GREECE, 
with numerous illustration. THE HISTORY OF 
FRANCE, oy illustrated. THE HISTORY OF 
ROME. handsomely illustrated. ANECDOTES OF 
AMERICAN INDIANS, with illus'rations. LIVES OF 
EMINENT SOVEREIGNS, with illustrations. $3 50. 

HAYWARD'S BOOK OF ALL RELIGIONS. $1 25. 

DR. J. H. CLARK ON SIGHT AND HEARING, and 
Hints to Preserve both to Old Age. Price $1 25. 

THE ART OF EXTEMPORE SPEAKING. Hints to 
the Pulpit, the Senate, and the Bar. Price $1. 

RECOLLECTIONS OF THE REVOLUTION. A Pri- 
vate Journal of Home Events, by the Daughter of a Clergy- 
man. Price $1. 

MANUAL HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES. 
Price 88 cents. 

Scientific and Practical Works. 

METAL WORKER’S ASSISTANT. By O. Byrne. 
Illustrated. Price $4. 

HAND-BOOK FOR LOCOMOTIVE ENGINEERS 
AND MACHINISTs. Inlvol. Price $1 5, 

THE MANUFACTURE OF IRON IN ALL ITS 
VARIOUS BRANCHES. By F. Overman. Price #5. 
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WRITTEN AT MY MOTHER'S GRAVE. 


BY GEO. D. PRENTICE, 


Tue trembling dew-drops fall 
Upon the shutting flowers; like souls at rest 
The stars shine gloriously ; and all, 
Save me, are blest. 


Mother ! I love thy grave! 
The violet, with its blossoms blue and mild, 
Waves o’er thy head ; when shall it wave 
Above thy child ? 


*Tis a sweet flower, yet must 
Its bright leaves to the coming tempest bow; 
Dear mother, ’tis thine emblem, dust 
Is on thy brow. 


And I could love to die ; 
To leave untasted life’s dark, bitter streams— 
By thee, as erst in childhood, lie, 
And share thyjdreams. 


And I must linger here, 
To stain the plumage of my sinless years, 
And mourn the hope to{childhood dear 
With bitter tears. 


Ay, I must linger here, 
A lonely branch upon a wither’djtree, 
Whose last frail leaf, untimely sere, 
Went down with thee! 


Oft, from life’s wither’d bower, 
lo still communion with the past,"I turn, 
And muse on thee, the only“flower 
In memory’s urn. 


And when the evening pale 
Bows like a mourner, on the dim, blue wave 
I stray to hear the night-winds wail 
Around thy grave. 


Where is thy spirit flown ? 
I gaze above—thy look is imaged there ; 
I listen—and thy gentle tone 
Is on the air. 


O, come, while here I press 
My brow upon thy grave; and inSthose mild 
And thrilling tones of tenderness, 
Bless, bless thy child ! 


Yes, bless your weeping child ; 
And o’er thine urn—religion’s holiest shrine— 
O, give his spirit, undefiled, 
To blend with thine. 





LIVE NOT FOR SELF ALONE. 


Live not for self alone, should be the language 
of every thinking, reflecting mind. Let us go to 
the flowers, the streams, the trees, and the birds, 
and learn wisdom. 

Do the little flowers that sparkle so beautifully 
through the dew and sunshine, live alone for 
themselves? No,no! Do they not cheer our lonely 
walks, do we not gaze on them, inhale their frag- 
rance, and pass on better than we came, feeling 
that they have ministered to our perceptions of 
the beautiful? and, too, they give to the bees 
their honey, to the insects their food. And they 
help to clothe the earth in loveliness and beauty. 
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Does the wide-spreading tree under whose 
grateful shade we recline, when the noon-day sun 
is oppressive, live for itself alone? We answer, 
no, for it gives a happy home to many a tiny in- 
sect; there, too, the little bird finds a resting- 
place when his little wings are tired of soaring up 
so high, and a secure asylum wherein to build 
their tiny nests and to rear their defenseless and 
unfledged broods. And, too, it gives support to 
many a tender vine. It also absorbs the poison- 
ous vapors in the atmosphere that would otherwise 
scatter disease and death broadcast over our land, 
And it helps to clothe the earth in majesty and 
beauty. 

Does the mighty river or the laughing little 
brook that ripples so merrily along, live alone for 
themselves? Not so, for on the broad and mighty 
bosom of yon tranquil river are borne the fortunes, 
the hopes, and the fears of many. And who can 
tell to how many millions of the finny tribes it 
gives a happy home? And the little laughing 
rippling brook, too, gives forth its measure of 
happiness and joy. Although it may be but a drop 
in the mighty ocean, yet still it is hastening on to 
pay its tribute there. And does it not scatter joy 
as it passes on? for the trees and the flowers love 
its banks, to them it gives life and nourishment, 
and how beautifully their images are mirrored in 
its tiny waves! and even the grass which feels its 
influence has a brighter hue. The minnows find 
life and happiness in its placid waters, and men 
and animals seek its brink to assuage their thirst 
and enjoy the shadow of the trees which it 
nourishes. 


Does the bright-hued bird as he soars upward in 
the air live alone for himself? No, his sungs are 
a blessing to earth’s weary, care-worn travelers. 
I have seen the poor man sad and despondent as 
he went home from his daily work, for he knew 
not how to obtain food for his little ones. Then 
I tuned one of my sweetest songs for his ear, and 
he looked upward, saying: ‘‘ Behold the fowls of 
the air, for they sow not, neither do they reap, nor 
gather into barns, yet my heavenly Father feedeth 
them. Am I not better than they?” And the 
look of gloom changed to one of cheerfulness and 
hope. 

Then, reader, do you think that the man or the 
woman who lives alone for him or herself knows 
what true happiness is, or can be as happy as 
those who scatter sunshine and joy around them? 
Experience teaches us that no pleasure is half 
enjoyed until shared with others. Who, then, will 
not try to live up to the precept? Live not for 
self alone. It is the language of duty, guiding to 
the only paths of happiness on earth, and prepar- 
ing the soul for unalloyed bliss throughout the 
nteasureless endurings of eternity- ‘’Tis more 
blessed to give than to receive,” and while we are 
promoting the happiness of those around us, we 
are securing our own; and though we may feel 
that our power is only that of the little brook, let 
us not feel discouraged, but hasten onward to pay 
our tribute wherever duty may require it. Let us 
*‘cast our bread upon the waters,” with a firm 
faith and reliance upon God, not doubting that 
what he has promised he will surely perform. 


M. A. 8. 
Patmyra, Mo., 1859. 
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A RemMarKABLE Circumstance. — About 
twenty years ago, Mr. James Fannan, of this city, 
the well-known land agent, was one of the United 
States forces then engaged in the Florida war. 
In an engagement, Mr. Fannan received a rifle 
ball in his left leg, just above the knee-pan, and 
in the fleshy part. The attending physician, 
deeming it imprudent to extract the ball, allowed 
the wound to heal; and ever since Mr. Fannan 
has carried the bullet about,the wound. At times 
he has had evidence that it was still within his 
corporeity in numerous shooting pains, swellings, 
etc. And while Mr. Fannan has suffered severely 
from its presence in his anatomy, he would not 
submit to any operation to remove it, until neces- 
sity compelled him to. The inducement bringing 
about this result was one of the most remarkable 
circumstances ever coming under our knowledge: 
The ball, as we have said, entered the flesh above 
the knee, and was supposed by Mr. Fannan to be 
securely lodged in flesh. But while walking to 
the}post-office on Sunday, the 14th instant, he 
made a misstep, and, as he supposed, violently 
wrenched his knee. He suffered the most ex- 
cruciating pain, and a physician was called, who, 
examining the limb, supposed the knee to be badly 
out of joint; but, upon further examination, it 
was ascertained that the rifle ball was lodged 
between the knee joints! In making the false 
step the ball was forced between the joints, and 
was imbedded in the socket of the knee! It re~ 
quired a protracted and very painful exertion by 
the physicians to expel the ball. That accom- 
plished, remedial means were taken to get the ball 
out of Mr. F.’s body, which were successful on 
Friday evening, much to the gratification of the 
suffering party —/Albany Times. 

Tue Deap Sea.—-Though in breadth not ex- 
ceeding ten miles, the Dead Sea seems boundless 
to the eye when looking from north to south, and 
the murmur of waves, as they break on its flint- 
strewn shore, together with the lines of drift- 
wood and fragments of bitumen on the beach, 
give to its waters a resemblance to the ocean. 
Curious to experience the sensations of swimming 
in so strange a sea, I put to the test the accounts 
of the extreme buoyancy felt in it, and I was 
quickly convinced that there was no exaggeration 
in what I had heard. I found the water almost 
tepid, and so strong that the chief difficulty was 
to keep sufficiently submerged, the feet starting 
up in the air at every vigorous stroke. When 
floating, half the body rose above the surface, 
and, with a pillow, one might have slept upon the 
water. 

After a time the strangeness of the sensation 
in some sense disappeared, and on approaching 
the shore I carelessly dropped my feet to walk 
out, when lo! as if a bladder had been attached 
to each heel, they flew upward, the struggle to 
recover myself sent my head down, the vilely 
bitter and briny water, from which I had hither- 
to guarded my head, now rushed into my mouth, 
eyes, ears, and nose, and for one horrible moment 
the only doubt I had was whether I was to be 
drowned or poisoned. Coming to the surface, 
however, I swam to land, making no further at- 
tempt to walk in deep water, which I am inclined 
to believe is almost impossible.—Zastern Travel, 
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